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The Problem of Part-Time Education for Employed People 
| By R. L. COOLEY, Superintendent of Vocational Education, Milwaukee 


ECENT reports from the Federal Board of 

Vocational Education convey the informa- 

tion that eighteen (18) states have passed 
laws providing for the establishment of compul- 
sory part-time day continuation schools. Of these, 
one extends the compulsory attendance age to sev- 
enteen years, and ten to eighteen years of age. 
Only three of the states have fixed the required 
yearly minimum number of hours of compulsory 
attendance so low as the minimum fixed by the 
Federal Vocational Education Act. 

The extension of the compulsory part-time pro- 
visions of the laws in so many states to include the 
older employees of sixteen to eighteen years was 
thought by Dr. David Snedden, President of the 
National Society for Vocational Education, to sug- 
gest the importance of giving special consideration 
to the extent to which the continuation schools 
established under the laws in the various states 
can do work of a character which may properly 
be called ‘‘vocational.’’ It was thought that this 
consideration might best be brought about by the 
work of a special committee through a report to be 
presented by that committee at this session. 

Dr. Snedden appointed the committee, but peo- 
ple are busy, and the country is large, and travel 
is expensive. It is difficult to get people to work 
together at great distances apart. After much 
travel and conference with Mr. Evans of Boston, 
Mr. Callahan, State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin, both members of the 
committee, and many other directors of vocational 
and of continuation schools throughout the country, 
it was decided that the Chairman of the commit- 
tee should attempt to make a helpful and sugges- 
tive presentation of the whole problem with which 
those called upon to promote, inaugurate, and con- 
duct the continuation schools in the various com- 
munities are confronted. The ‘‘vocational’’ work 
will be discussed as one phase, and we hope, thus 
seen in its proper setting and logical relation. The 
presentation will attempt to show the place of the 
continuation school in the whole scheme of educa- 
tion. and to give some suggestions, born of expe- 
rience, as to what the special problems are and 
how they may, at least in part, be met. 

The Continuation School Field 

Let us first consider where the continuation 
school field lies with respect to the other educa- 
tional activities of a state or community. To this 
end let us assume that the whole population of a 
state or community is represented by a rectangle 
as LM N O—Fig. 1. 

If we draw the line A B as representing the 
earliest legal age at which young people are per- 
mitted to enter industry, the shaded portion below 
the line A B would represent, with the exception 


of those under the legal age for entering school, 
a section of the population in full time attendance 
at day school. If in addition we should draw the 
line X Y as representing the ages at which those 
young people leave school who do not leave at the 
earliest moment the law permits, we should have 
represented below the broken line A X Y the 
whole section of the population in attendance at 
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Fig. 1. 


LJILMNO = Population of community. 
AB = Age at which people may leave 
school. 
XY = Age at which people do leave 
school, 
Shaded area Section of population 
in full-time school attendance. 
Unshaded area Section of popula- 
tion for which part-time schools 
should be provided. 


full-time school. We should have there repre- 
sented the whole section of the population which, 
economically, is being supported by some one else, 
and, on the whole, may be classed as dependents, 
whether they be in attendance at the kindergarten 
or the university, whether they be in public or 
private schools. It is an accepted policy that below 
the broken line A X Y schools shall be provided 
adequately, comprehensively, and at public ex- 
pense. On the other hand, education in the field 
represented by the area above the broken line A X 
Y has never been felt to be a public responsibility 
except in a doubting, hesitating way and to an 
absurdly inadequate degree. The conviction that 
systematic, comprehensive, adequate educational 
tilling of this upper field at public expense, would 
pay economically, civically, and socially, and that 
a community cannot bankrupt itself doing things 
that pay in dollars and cents and in improved civic 
and social conditions, any more than a corporation 
or an individual can become bankrupt by doing 
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things that pay in these respects, seems never to 
have been arrived at. We have, therefore, all seen 
this last mentioned field abandoned to the exploita- 
tion of the merely commercial institution, ranging 
all the way from reasonably good institutions to 
purely mercenary ones, sporadic efforts of purely 
philanthropic institutions and hopeless, inadequate 
extensions of public evening schools. 
Our Real Great American Desert 

Just as we have failed below the line A X Y to 
realize that education pays so well, even in dollars 
and cents, that as good business men we cannot 
afford to invest less money in this field than it can 
profitably absorb, so above the line A X Y we have 
not all seen clearly the tremendous value of prop- 
erly organized, administered and supported educa- 
tional effort. We forget, if we ever knew it, that 
when we mention the values of things, we are 
merely stating a relation between things and people. 
Man is the only purchasing animal. Man, in the last 
analysis, is the only being that definitely confers 
values upon things. Uneducated, undeveloped peo- 
ple never increase wealth as do educated, devel- 
oped people. The field above the line A X Y is our 
real great American Desert. It is rich in native 
fertility. It will yield when properly irrigated by 
education. Up to date we have scarcely favored 
it with an educational dew fall. Private parties 
have discovered a few water holes and fenced them 
in, and missionaries with a faith worthy of our 
emulation, ‘‘that whosoever shall give one of these 
to drink, shall in no wise lose his reward,’’ are 
as ever found pioneering where needed work is to 
be done. 

We have set forth the field above the line A X Y 
broadly, and at some length, because the continua- 
tion school, as it is conceived of in most states, is 
thus seen to be part of the work of the upper field. 
Let the compulsory continuation school be repre- 
sented by that portion of the unshaded area below 
the dotted line P R. Let us take things as they 
are for the purpose of our discussion, but recog- 
nize that the line A B may be moved up by legisla- 
tion, carrying the line P R ahead of it. We shall 
then have as a constant compulsory continuation 
school problem educational contact with the young- 
est stratum of employed people, and all the difficul- 
ties and responsibilities that go with their initia- 
tion into trade industry and commerce and their 
early development in those respective lines. 

Above the line P R there is much in common 
with the continuation school problem. There is 
much that suggests that the education of that sec- 
tion of the population represented by the whole 
upper, unshaded portion of the rectangle should 
be organized and administered together, with such 
special adaptation of means to ends as will make 
success possible and even probable. What some of 
the differences are which suggest adaptation of ad- 
ministrative machinery, as well as matter and 
method, will appear in the discussion of the com- 
pulsory part-time work below the line P R. 


*“Dead-End”’ Jobs and Jobs with Opportunity 


Let us again, in order to get the attempted pres- 
entation clearly before us, assume in Fig. 2 that 
the rectangle A B C D represents the employed 
population of a community, between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen, or seventeen, years. That 
the line A B represents the conditions that must 
be met before voung people are permitted to leave 
school and enter employment. That rectangles 6, 
7, 8 and HS represent respective school grades 
from which young people enter employment. That 
the small dots represent 2,700 jobs of little or no 
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Fig. 2. 
[] ABCD = Field of employment. 
AB = Conditions that must be met 


to enter field of employment. 

= Small dots represent “dead end” 
jobs. (2,700 assumed.) 

= Large dots represent better jobs. 
(300 asumed.) 


S = Required school attendance. 
Rectangles below represent grades 
from which young people’ enter 


trade, industry and commerce. 


opportunity except as any job is an opportunity 
for the exceptional young person. Let us assume 
that the 300 heavy dots represent jobs which are 
of such a character as will constitute unusual op- 
portunity for any boy or girl who is not subnormal. 
Let us assume that the state, through its agencies, 
has looked to the moral hazard, physical hazard, 
and even financial hazard, so that in these respects 
little is left to be desired. It still remains that 
the 2,700 jobs are deadening and de-educative in 
their effect, and the 300 are educative and stimu- 
lating. 

It still remains that no exercise of wisdom of 
choice. and no amount of analysis, and no amount 
of helping one boy to beat another to it, can guide 
the 3 000 boys and girls into the 300 good jobs. 

I do not wish to be thought to be arguing against 
organized placement work, nor the disseminating 
of vocational information. Placement work ought 
to be better supported than is usually the case, 
but its limitations must be recognized to the end 
that communities may not think they have done 
more than they have done, and be led not to forge 
ahead with the other very essential thing, viz., 
that of making adequate, comprehensive and public 
provision for part-time compulsory’ education, 
which part-time work must be shot through with 
the idea of guidance while working. 

The before mentioned 2,700 dead end jobs are 
going to be filled with 2,700 boys and girls, some 
of whom cannot be made ‘‘dead end’ boys and 
girls, and who will succeed in spite of all unfa- 
vorable circumstances. For the vast majority such 
jobs will, by themselves de-educate, de-vitalize, 
and degenerate, the young people, who, in their 
very formative years, by necessity or unwise choice 
find themselves through several years occupying 
them. They are properly named ‘‘dead end” jobs. 


Hooking up the Job with the School 
Figure as we may, young people, in their first 
contact with industry, are in a large measure bound 
to occupy such jobs, and industry is constantly 
multiplying them. As to the initial placement of 
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these young people, I am convinced that the young 
person’s ultimate employment is not so much de- 
termined by the nature of the initial job he un- 
dertakes, as by the way such young person reacts 
in his or her initial job. I believe, and, in fact, 
I know from experience with thousands, that wi en 
the job is hooked up with the school as indicated in 
the preceding chart where S is intended to repre- 
sent the school with lines extending from S to every 
job of the 3,000, the number of ‘‘dead end”’ situa- 
tions are vastly diminished, and the ‘‘dead end” 
jobs cease to be the very great menace they other- 
wise constitute. : 

You will notice in Fig. 2 the good jobs—those 
that have an element of apprenticeship in them in 
the sense that they involve the young person, often 
unknown to himself, in a program, are connected 
with the school just as are the less promising ones. 
You will notice likewise no young people entering 
the field within the age of compulsory attendance 
are excused because of advanced schooling. The 
better the job, the greater the opportunity of the 
school. The better the boy or girl, the more ad- 
vanced he or she is—the greater the opportunity 
for the school to be of service. As well a smelter 
throw out the high grade ore as a school fail to 
make the most of the greater opportunities which 
better jobs and better prepared young people pre- 
sent to it. 

Schools which serve admirably the needs met 
with among the employed young people of a com- 
munity can be organized. Any community, that 
in the light of present day conditions fails to or- 
ganize or indifferently supports such schools, is 
complacently heartless. scandalously wasteful, and 
criminally negligent. Indifferent support, in spite 
of state compulsion, is one of the gravest dangers 
confronting the development of the part-time 
school. The full-time schools need more money, 
and school budgets seem large to local authorities. 
Many communities today have no more faith in 
education than the farmers of forty years ago had 
in fertilizer. They do not quite believe the money 
comes back. Nevertheless, while no community can 
afford not to support the part-time work, the em- 
ployed young people have a special claim to recog- 
nition. The employed people under eighteen years 
of age in any community big enough and live 
enough to keep its young people at home, earn and 
carry into the homes of those constituting the eco- 
nominaliy lowest stratum, enough money to pay 
a!l teachers’ wages of all the children in all the 
full-time schools, public, private and parochial, ele- 
mentary and high—twice over. 

The Case of Milwaukee 

The young people under seventeen years of age 
in Milwaukee are employed on permits to the num- 
ber of about 9,000. The report on their earnings 
made the week ending Feb. 17th, 1920, shows a 
weekly earning of $85,495.28, or an annual earn- 
ing of $4 445,754.56 for 8,078 of these young peo- 
ple. We failed to get reports on very nearly 1,000 
of them, so our figures are under, not over the 
actual amount. This amount of money goes, in 
the main to swell the family budgets of those fam- 
ilies which most need the increase. To maintain 
these none too large family budgets at their pres- 
ent level and put these young people on full-time 
school would require an investment at 5 per cent 
of about $89.000,000. I have not one word to 
say against an enlarged full-time school program 
that will take these young people out of employ- 
ment provided the situation that would be created 
by such a program both educational and economic, 
is first adequately met. We need not be timid or 
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hesitate to go on with our part-time school problem 
because of any feeling that a sudden change will 
sweep away the necessity for our work. 


The Breaking Down of Educational Leadership 

The educational activities in the country are to- 
day in the straitened circumstances they find 
themselves, because educational leadership the past 
two decades or more has broken down. It has 
failed to sell education to the public. It has been 
timid and lacked faith in its cause. Education is 
the fertilizer of business. Business grows as edu- 
cation becomes effective and shrinks as education 
declines. To any student of industrial history, the 
economic value of education is too apparent to be 
disputed. If there is any fact that such a study of 
the development of wealth covering long periods 
will shew clearly, it is that business volume rises 
and falls with the development (education) of the 
people with a certainty and sensitiveness compar- 
able only to that with which a thermometer re- 
sponds to increasing or diminishing temperatures. 

Does the business man want to talk dollars and 
cents? Talk it with him. Hoist him on his own 
petard. Don’t try to hoist the business man on 
the preacher’s petard. Hoist the preacher on that. 

In time, and a relatively short time, your part- 
time pupils in the whole upper field shown in Fig. 
I will be among the most active promoters of the 
whole educational program—both part-time and 
full-time and it will be increasingly easier to get 


money to support educational activities. 


General Belief in Cultural Education 


Don’t waste time arguing with people who accuse 
you of not believing in cultural education. Let 
them argue it cut with the people whose desires 
are such that they want plumbing instead of poetry 
in order that they may learn enough to earn enough 
to live on a plane which will permit the cultural 
education which they have absorbed in their pre- 
vious eight years or more of full-time school to sur- 
vive. 

I know very few people who do not believe in 
cultural education. I know some who believe that 
there should also be a place where employed peo- 
pie, on such part-time as the law permits or such 
leisure as they can command, may go and get what 
they are convinced they need, as major part of the 
program. When I say major part of the program 
I mean thereby to recognize the fact that this 
‘practical’’—major program must be intelligently 
supplemented. I know of no people who would ar- 
gue that varied and convenient opportunities for 
democratic choice of training, whereby one gains 
the power to render a service that has fair ex- 
change value in a world where everybody is ex- 
pected to earn his own living, is a bad thing, ex- 
cept those who, by some freak of logic, argue that 
such democratic choice is a Prussianizing of our 
school system, and that what we need is compul- 
sory Kulture. The people who so argue at this 
time are merely trying to hitch their wagon on to 
a prejudice that has grown out of a great world’s 
tragedy. 

Contempt for a Half-Day a Week 

Indifferent support, I have said, constitutes one 
of the gravest menaces to part-time education. I 
have spoken of indifferent financial support. In- 
different professional support, I fear, is an even 
graver danger. ‘‘What can you do in a half-day 
a week?” is a question that has been rather con- 
temptuously asked by school men of those who are 
in the work many times. I have wondered if this 
contempt for a half-day a week may not account in 
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part, for the failure in so many cases to accomplish 
more in ten half-days per week through eight 
years. Maybe one mission of the continuation 
school is to establish the value of the half-day and 
put ‘‘time,’’ the school ‘‘currency,’’ on a proper ex- 
change basis. 

Part-time school means short time contact with 
the pupils. Short time contact means matter and 
method must be carefully considered in order that 
the short time may count. It must be recognized 
that the function of the school is to keep the young 
people growing, and that they grow all of the week. 

In our effort to make the short time contact with 
the pupils count it must be recognized that there 
are two kinds of facts which may be taught. There 
are the facts which are principles and which once 
having been understood and accepted, the boys 
and girls are never again the same civically, so- 


cially, morally, hygienically, mathematically, or 
grammatically. They are inoculations and they 
work after the inoculator is gone. The slogan 


of our part-time continuation schools must be to 
teach so that the boy and girl will be different in 
some respects this afternoon, because he or she 
has been in school this morning, or different to- 
night because present this afternoon. 


Language Refining and Polishing 


To imbue a whole class with the idea that lan- 
guage—speech—is the priceless possession of hu- 
man beings, and the thing that most distinguishes 
man from the monkey; that it is worth refining 
and polishing; that we wear it as a garment, and 
are more judged by our speech than any other one 
factor; to convince them that it is a good thing 
to care what others think of them, and to wish to 
appear well to others in dress, conduct, manners, 
and speech; and then to get them busy working on 
the improving of their own speech will perform 
wonders, get results, and, except for an occasional 
tapping of the hoop, release the teacher for other 
duties. We see too much of one teacher working 
on the improving of the language status of twenty 
pupils, and too little of twenty pupils working at 
improving their own language. 

In the continuation schools, especially with the 
younger people and where but four hours per week 
are given, the pupils, in my judgment, should have 
but one teacher. This teacher should instruct in 
a major subject, such as shop work or sewing, 
through the greater part of the period and carry 
on the instruction which must accompany the ma- 
jor subject in much the manner suggested in the 
English work above. The hoop can be tapped each 
week, and kept rolling to the end that the academic 
attainment with which the young people come to 
the continuation school can be clinched and even 
materially increased. Motives must be supplied, 
or rather discovered, or perhaps uncovered would 
be a better term—not in the teacher but in the 
pupil. Nothing will move the individual but a mo- 
tive, and when a proper motive begins to move the 
individual the teacher’s worries are about over. 


An Unconventional School Program 


The program of the part-time school cannot be 
satisfactorily set up to look like a conventional 
school program with its neatly arranged compart- 
ments side by side, or like capsules end to end, 
each containing forty minutes of this, fifteen min- 
utes of that, ten minutes of something else, nicely 
insulated one from the other. It must rather be 
conceived of in some respects as a rope with its sev- 
eral strands leading through the period, all present 
at all times, and each strand ready for a tug when 





occasion requires or circumstances present favor- 
able opportunity. 

Even with the longer hours in effect, as in the 
case of eight hours a week, something of the above 
mentioned policy of carrying on associated subjects 
simultaneously with the major subject, must be 
continued. In most of our classes spelling cannot 
be relegated to a regular spelling period, penman- 
ship to a regular penmanship period or a study 
of vocabulary to a special period, etc., but correct 
spelling of words used, the best penmanship that 
the pupil can execute, and reasonably correct pro- 
nunciation and use of newly acquired vocabulary 
can be urged, and the desire to improve in these 
respects promoted in an effective-way by the teach- 
er, whenever in the teaching of this major subject 
these instrumentalities are used. 


Varied Subject Matter for Varied Groups 


In any continuation school where either the sev- 
enteen or eighteen year old people are required to 
attend, without making an exhaustive analysis the 
following groups of both men and women will be 
found: 

1. Indentured apprentices. 

with employer.) 

2. Virtual apprentices. 
employer.) 

3. Union apprentices. 

4. Independent learners. 

5. Helpers. 

6. Workers at jobs they do not expect to con- 
tinue, but having a very definite plan for 
their future. 

7. Unskilled. 

For the first four the obligation of the school 
is very clear, even if difficult of attainment in some 
cases. The school must supplement the employ- 
ment of those attending. Highly skilled trade teach- 
ers must be provided. It must be recognized that 
you cannot plant seed corn from nubbins and raise 
good corn, nor plant oats and raise barley. Teach- 
ers must be made out of skilled tradesmen. Occa- 
sionally they can be found ready made or especially 
promising. No administrative difficulty should be 
placed in the way of obtaining such promising ma- 
terial, and they should be judged solely and only 
upon their ability to make good in reasonable time. 
The application of the usual certification methods, 
or the surrounding of the one charged with the 
selection of these teachers with the usual restric- 
tions will fall like a blight and a curse upon the 
successful development of the vocational work in 
these schools. It is too big a price to pay to con- 
vention, and if the full-time school fabric will not 
stand the wrench then such degree of separation 
should be sought as will save the part-time work 
from being ham strung by its association. 
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Home-Making Courses for Women 

In its ultimate development in our cities, the 
part-time vocational school classes must become 
as varied in subject matter taught and supplemen- 
tary equipment, as the commerce, trades and in- 
dustries of the communities in which the schools 
are conducted. No matter what the trade school 
or full-time school development may become, there 
wil! always be a hundred people in part-time sup- 
plementary schools, learning as they work, to one 
in full-time trade or other industrial school. These 
schools will always be more or less unconventional 
in that their equipment and subject matter will be 
changeable and unique. Quick adaptations will 
have to be made and unusual conditions promptly 
met, or enthusiasm will be lost, and sustained in- 
terest impossible. 
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A large portion of the girls will be found desir- 
ing and needing straight home making courses in- 
volving sewing, cooking, art as applied to attire 
and the home, knowledge of values, importance 
of thrift in its best sense, health civics, guidance 
in their reading, and a strong effort to bring about 
that friendly attitude which will lead young people 
to look to the school for counsel and advice. This 
latter spirit must pervade the work with both boys 
and girls. 

The problem of a more varied opportunity for 
women in industry must be analyzed and met fair- 
ly. Many efforts that will likely fail will be made 
to provide the varied opportunities and such fail- 
ures must serve to furnish us with the necessary 
experience and knowledge to work out the things 
that will ‘not fail. All opportunities for more 
varied and particularized vocational training for 
women must live alongside of and in voluntary 
competition with accessible and freely offered home 
making courses. Women must not, by lack of op- 
portunity or of choice, be forced into varied voca- 
tional courses, which courses may thereby be 
promoted on an artificial basis and represent a fic- 
titious success. The reverse of this conclusion is 
also in part true. The fact that it seems the ma- 
jority of young women want the home making 
courses must not be assumed to the extent of forc- 
ing the women who want the other work into home 
making classes and then counting their presence 
there as evidence that it is the thing they want and 
should have. It is plain, however, I think, that we 
must start with the home making courses and re- 
fine and adjust our work from there, particularly 
in our compulsory classes. 

The unskilled boy workers must have their aca- 
demic attainment conserved and must be worked 
through observation or reservoir classes as distrib- 
utors into more and more definite channels leading 
toward more and more seriously and thoughtfully 
determined programs which it shall be the school’s 
function to help them to realize. The school must 
develop as conditions point the way. School au- 
thorities must follow courageously where the facts 
lead. The development will be different in different 
communities as commerce and industry of the com- 
munity differ. and must be made as broad as the 
interests of the young people determine. The great 
danger is that those entrusted with the part-time 
work will see it too small. There will be a dispo- 
sition to couple this work with the manual training 
of the full-time schools, thus making a job for the 
director that will seem initially to justify his sal- 
ary and which will relieve him of the necessity of 
developing the new field to warrant his continuance. 
Necessity is sometimes the mother of vision. Vision 
locating the directions effort should take must be 
followed up by such practical considerations as 
housing equipment, courses of study, employment 
of instructors, etc. No blue print of this develop- 
ment can be made. Instruction must be largely in- 
dividual and must take the young people where it 
finds them. There must be no disposition to quar- 
rel with them about their present condition, but 
they must be taken as they are and go on from 
there. The condition of the individual must be met 
here as it is met in the doctor’s office. 


Danger of a Narrow Vision 

Courses of study must be largely determined and 
held to form by near and clear objectives which will 
simplify the selection of matter to be taught, and 
suggest the method of instruction. The listing of 
many things which represents the usual course of 
study with time factors nicely fixed, determining 
the form instruction shal] take, and the attempting 
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to too definitely prescribe methods of instruction, 
is much like attempting to control the shape a 
maple tree shall assume by the application of out- 
side force. The tree developing in compliance with 
an inner controlling living principle will do a bet- 
ter job. I fully realize the inadequacy of such a 
comparison, but something analogous to that inner 
controlling principle working through the teacher 
while he works toward a clear objective, permitting 
him to be quite free in the use of al] available in- 
structional matter will keep both the teacher and 
the pupils alive and result in a better “course of 
study”’ than non-teaching experts would likely im- 
pose. The teacher training must be of a character 
such as will result in a properly actuated teacher 
controlled by a knowledge of principles vital to all 
good instruction. These schools must develop. The 
teacher must know that they must develop and 
feel a responsibility for their and his own develop- 
ment. 

Criticism of effort that kills initiative must be 
avoided. The supervisor must watch the direction 
of development and use the pruning knife at times, 
but more often he needs to turn up a little bark to 
see if the tree is green and growing, look for buds 
and signs of life and promise. A man with a mi- 
crometer has no place in a garden. 


Need of Support 

In this new field we must not be discouraged if 
we cannot make these schools at once all they 
ought to become. I have seen many weak efforts 
in our own school and the schools throughout the 
country, but have not seen any that were not worth 
while as a starter. 

The director of these schools will have to be 
clothed with unusual authority, that is for the edu- 
cational world, and he will need a friendly board 
with vision and faith in him and in the work, or 
these schools will become a Cinderella in the house- 
hold, or a mere form-a-truck attachment to the full 
time schools. Forced on to a timid superintendent 
and a reluctant full-time board, they will die and 
never get buried because the indifference and tim- 
idity that killed them will never develop the cour- 
age to bury them. 

We need to see the great opportunity in the 
whole upper field represented in Fig. 1, and appre- 
ciate the great work that with proper support and 
administration could there be accomplished. I do 
not know the exact figures, but it is safe to venture 
the assertion that every fifteen years or less on the 
average, every position of skill, every position of 
responsibility, every position requiring prepara- 
tion in our whole economic and social structure 
must be filled by some one especially prepared by 
training for the place, and that statement takes no 
note of the expansion and growth of trade, com- 
merce and industry. 

The time should come when the business man, 
if intelligent. will see the thing he calls the ‘‘mar- 
ket’’ in the aggregate, and when he sees a man, one 
out of the aggregate, only half the average man 
he could be made by proper educational opportu- 
nity, he will see that in the geographical area rep- 
resented by that man, half his market lost. This 
seems far fetched, but it is absolutely accurate and 
mathematical. Even on the low plane of economic 
self-interest, business in the aggregate must sup- 
port all our schools if business is to grow. 


Manhood and Womanhood—the Wealth of Our 
Nation 


I think it a fair conclusion to say that in the in- 


(Turn to Page 189) 
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Echoes of the School Board Conference 


It will be recalled that a school board conference 


of the state was held at Madison on March 30, last. 
In another column our reporter is giving a steno- 
graphic review of the day’s proceedings. 
Commenting upon a few of the matters which 
came to the front, and which seem to need some 


attention, we note the following: 
The Motive Which Prompted the Conference 


It can hardly be claimed that this conference 
was called for the purpose of increasing teachers’ 
salaries. Although an attempt to produce and 
to have read the Reedsburg letter of March 8th, 
1920, was squelched in the afternoon session, it 
must be admitted that it was upon the basis of 
that letter that the meeting was originally called: 
and what is more, school board members came te 
Madison with the fixed idea either of combating 
the low wage scale mentioned in that letter, or of 
supporting it, according to whether they were for 
the preservation of our schools or were not. The 
letter not only suggested the conference, but named 
a schedule for teachers for next year as a “fair and 
liberal” one. In order to put over this salary 
schedule, the intent was evidently to get together 
and organize, and it would logically follow that 
through that organization most any old wage scale 
could be framed up. Fortunately neither the pro- 
posed scate was adopted nor the organization per- 


fected. 
Authorship of the Letter 


A great many inquiries have come to the Journal 
asking as to the authorship of this letter. In ed- 
ucational circles many have inferred that Superin- 
tendent A. B. Olson of the Reedsburg eity schools, 
if not the instigator of the letter, was in sympa- 
t!y with its content. First of all the Journal 
wishes to emphasize most emphatically that Mr. 
Olson was not the instigator, nor has he approved 
of it, nor had he any knowledge that it had been 
prepared and sent out until some davs after the 
actual mailing. The minutes of the school board 
of Reedsburg do not show that the matter was ever 
hrought up and approved by the board as a body. 
Individual letters written to the three members 


of the board at Reedsburg, requesting definite in- 


formation on the authorship, were ignored in one 





instance and the direct question was evaded in the 

other two. The only conclusion to be reached is 

that the president of the board of education as an 

individual is responsible for the document. 

The Preacher with Ten Children and One Thousand 
Dollar Salary 

The conference was not without its comedy 
features, and standing out most prominently in 
this direction was the statement of a Reedsburg 
school board member that there was a preacher in 
his town with a wife and ten children who lived 
comfortably on a salary of one thousand dollars a 
vear, plus fees amounting to $150 to $200 annu- 
ally! The Journal has obtained the address of this 
thrifty minister and asked that he tell the world 
how he does it. There are a good many single 
teachers who would like to get the receipt. It is 
barely possible in the case of this frugal gentleman 
of the cloth that he has other sources of income. 
If so, the teachers of this state should know it, 
and not feel that they are obliged to live upon a 
thousand dollars a year because someone has 
claimed that a minister with a wife and ten chil- 
dren can get by with the same amount. We await 
with fevered interest further details of this re- 
matkable economical achievement. 

The Gentleman from Cashton 

So far as the few teachers attending this con- 
ference are concerned, and probably the majority 
of school board members, also, the gentleman from 
Cashton with his educational and thrift policies 
proved the star comedian. “What's the use of this 
large increase,” he exclaimed. “Teachers ean live 
cheap in many places. Thev can get meals at 
twenty-five cents in Cashton. Ninety per cent of 
them won't come to church when they are invited. 
They don’t eat any breakfast, but when they are 
invited out they eat a square meal.” 

It was for the purpose of bringing the light of 
the present day conditions in the feacher market 
to such school board members that the nublicity 
committee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
was organized last fall. There are not many such 
in this state, but the few there are need serious 
attention from those who have a little broade1 
knowledge of the actual economic conditions ex- 
isting in the educational work of this country to- 











No offsetting argument is needed; the re- 
the 


( lay. 


marks themselves are sufficient evidence of 


ignorance which caused them. 
Revised Salaries for Reedsburg 
GRADES 

One inexperienced teacher at $100 a month; one 
for $110 (her second year) and the rest are $115 
per month. 
HIGH SCHOOL 

the 
women and $1,400 maximum. 


In high school minimum is $1,200. for 
The three men teachers are getting: 

One, $1,700, Science. 

One, $1,800, 
One, $1,800, 


The above figures, it will be noted, are somewhat 


History and band director. 
Manual training. 


at variance with the “We have fixed a schedule 
for the payment of our teachers next year,” as pro- 
claimed under date of March 8, 1920, over the sig- 
nature of the president of the school board of 
S. A. 
indeed commendable, but our prophecy is that even 


Reedsburg, Wisconsin, U. The advance is 
these revised figures will look pretty cheap by Sept. 
1, 1920. 

Breaking Contracts 

The convention went on record in its resolutions 
with the statement, “We condemn the practice of 
employing teachers already under contract.” 

The importance of this resolution can noi be 
over-estimated. Teachers have no moral right, 
and, of course, no legal right, to break contracts, 
and the practice is to be most severely condemned, 
The Journal has fought this loose work of teachers 
for years, and will continue to do so, A teacher 
whose bond is not good is not worthy of instructing 
the youth of this land. During the conference, 
instances were mentioned where other school au- 
thorities invaded local fields and offered higher sal- 
aries to teachers under contract. The practice is 
pernicious, abominable, and no excuse can be of- 
fered in palliation thereof. But is it any wonder 
that school boards raised this question when they 
know that even normal school presidents do not 
hesitate to steal teachers ? 

In connection with this subject, as was empha- 
sized by a school board member present, it must 
be borne in mind that all teachers do not break 
their contracts. Hundreds and thousands of them 
have stood by their obligations this last vear when 
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they could have quit at any moment and secured 
other positions at salaries ranging from forty to 
sixty dollars more per month. Because a few 
teachers failed to live up to their obligations, tiie 
mass of teacherdom should not be 


great con- 


demned. It’s the two per cent only that are 
crooked, and the ninety-eight per cent that are 
straight. There are crooks in churches just as well 
as good people, but we do not condemn the church 


because it harbors a few hypocrites. 
Raising Money for School Purposes 


The second resolution passed by this conference 
recommended that the method of raising money for 
the support of schools originate with the school 
hoard, and that when so determined the tax levy- 
ing authorities shall by law be compelled to levy 
a tax therefor. 

If constitutional limitations are not in conflicc 
with this idea, the next legislature should be urged 
to pass a law embodying this recommendation. In 
many cities, after the budget is made out by the 
school board, its approval is necessary by the com- 
It is for the 
school board to determine the needs of the schooi 


mon council. This should not be. 
Let us 


hope this recommendation will bear fruit in the 


district, and its judgment should be final. 


shape of definite legislation which will enable the 
school authorities of Wisconsin to get the money 


they need to conduct our schools. 
Wisconsin Teachers for Wisconsin 


the conference 


This is the ree- 


Another resolution passed by 
needs to be considered carefully. 
that 
discouraged from accepting positions outside of the 
state that 


should not choose teachers outside of the state. 


ommendation Wisconsin teachers should be 


and heads of Wisconsin institutions 

Does this mean that we shall build around Wis- 
consin an educational “Chinese wall?” California 
has tried this experiment, and on account of the 
attractive climate there has partially succee !ed. 
We doubt, however, if V-" consin can ever get away 
with it. If Minnesota offers better salaries than 
Wisconsin, it would be very strange indeed if she 
did not command the services of Wisconsin izach- 
ers and of our best ones. 

In the choosing of a faculty of an institution, tuo 
much inbreeding is dangerous, and it is not at all 
out of taste to go outside for some of our faculty 


instructors, though we sympathize with the con- 
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ference, as in this matter an allusion is made te 
the former habit of the normal regents of Wiscon- 
sin when they imported a big bunch of presidents 
and neglected the Wisconsin schoolmaster who 
had grown up on Wisconsin soil. 

This subject seems one hardly worthy of ser:cus 
consideration. Natural laws and needs will take 
care of this problem. No artificial line, such as a 
state boundary, can operate to any great extent to 
bar teachers from crossing it either way. 

Wise in Not Organizing 

In the present chaotic condition of the teacher 
market, Wisconsin has exhibited greater wisdom 
than Minnesota when the school board members of 
the former refused to organize and flaunt the red 
rag of combination in the faces of the teachers «f 
this state. Had this been done, teachers would 
have a strong argument for organizing under tie 
leadership of the American Federation of Labor. 


Good Results 

On the whole, it must be conceded that the 
school board conference was not without its many 
good aspects. Many a board member in attendance 
who heard the statement of the teacher’s side as 
presented by President Harvey of Stout Institute, 
and who rubbed elbows with his neighbor in ex- 
changing ideas, went away from this confercuce 
with far different ideas than he brought to it. In 
this connection, teachers must bear with scii9ol 
boards, for the latter, not familiar with econoniic 
conditions in the teaching world and having no 
direct means for obtaining such information, aic, 
many of them, totally unaware of the tremenduus 
shortage which is threatened in the ranks of teach- 
ers. Bring the facts to these school board mem- 
bers—the large majority of them are reasonable 
men and women—and it will be found that the 
membership of Wisconsin school boards as a whole 
will be found ready and willing to meet the just 
demands of their employes. It is only a matter of 
education ; it is a matter of school boards getting 
the truth and then acting in accordance with the 
economic conditions which such investigation re- 
veals. 

There should be no great gulf existing between 
employers, represented in school boards, and em- 
ployes, represented in the teachers of this state 
The teachers must live and live decently. School 


boards and their communities back of them must 


pay the wage which will enable teachers thus to 
live; and as we said last month, the generai dis- 
turbance in the economic conditions of this coun- 
try are responsible in a large part for the misun- 
derstanding existing today between school boards 
and teachers. When these conditions have been 
stabilized, teachers’ wages will take care of them- 
selves. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL MUST NOT GET TOO 
COCKY. 

We note with interest several resolutions passed 
at the meeting of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary School at Chicago on 
March 19, last. This association states that it is 
unalterably opposed to the lowering of the pro- 
fessional standards of teachers in north central 
high schools, and that these standards can be main- 
tained only by increasing salaries to the extent of 
at least one hundred per cent. 

All this is good, especially the remedy, and in 
due time the association will be able to carry out 
its high ideals as to the minimum teacher require- 
ments it sets forth. But the learned gentlemen 
who sit in the councils of this great organization 
must bear in mind that at the present time they 
are up against a condition and not a theory. 

There is going to be a tremendous shortage of 
teachers this coming school year. Many school 
boards will find themselves unable to engage col- 
lege graduates exclusively for high school instruc- 
tion. In many ways school boards are going to be 
burdened with extra heavy expenditures in order 
to meet the increased salaries of teachers. Thus 
it may be necessary to dispense with manual train- 
ing departments, postpone the buying of addi- 
tional science apparatus, library books, and other 
things demanded by the central association. In 
these instances it will be well for the central asso- 
ciation to overlook some of its rigid requirements 
and get in step with the present economic condi- 
tions. 

Teachers we must have—the best so far as they 
go. Whether normal school or college graduates, 
it matters little just now. 


A MISSIONARY WORK TO BE DONE 
A campaign to interest young people in the 
teaching profession ought to be begun without de- 
lay. Those who fully appreciate the present con- 
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dition of the teacher market long to urge capable 
students to train for teaching. but what can they 
offer as inducements ? 

T'raining schools and normal schools are working 
to increase their enrollments for next fall, and it 
is to be hoped their efforts are meeting with suc- 
cess. Men and women with the country’s welfare 
at heart will surely watch anxiously for the reports 
of next year’s enrollments in teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

Hundreds and thousands of teachers have left 
and are constantly leaving the profession for the 
industrial world. Some of them must come back. 
The places of the others must be filled by young 
men and women with brains. But until the pub- 
lic is educated to the necessity of paying a wage 
that will attract worthwhile young people, - no 
amount of arguing will fill the gaps as they should 


be filled. 


COMPULSORY SINGING OF PATRIOTIC SONGS 
The text-books committee of the Milwaukee pub- 
lic schools has recommended that the school board 
abolish the daily compulsory singing of patriotic 
songs in the schools, maintaining that this prac- 
tice, if continued, now that the war is over, will 
become a matter of form and deaden patriotism. 

One would infer that there were only two or 
three patriotic songs which must be sung over and 
over by the children until they became wearisome. 
On the contrary, there are dozens of songs that 
inspire love of country, and the skillful teacher 
knows how to bring them in without any hint of 
compulsion. To the younger children the words 
are always new and wonderful; to the older ones 
they are more loved as they become more familiar, 
and gradually they are sung spontaneously. 

Why put off the singing of patriotic songs for 
special occasions any more than reserve one’s re- 
ligion for Sunday use only? 

THE TEACHER'S SOUL 

“Death comes earlier to the teacher than to the 
follower of any other profession,” said Reuben Post 
Halleck, of Louisville, Kentucky, before the re- 
cent gathering of the Southern Association at Mad- 
ison; “that is, death of the soul. We need an ed- 
ucational coroner who would warn us of our de- 
gree of death when inventory shows that we have 
begun to die.” 
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Undoubtedly many teachers need to know what 
is the “art of keeping alive,” as Mr. Halleck called 
it. Dealing with immature minds constantly, and 
not having to compete with intellectual equals, the 
teacher falls into the habit of taking it easy men- 


tally, and gradually stops growing. 

Mr. Halleck urged teachers to take an inventory 
of their souls every twelve months at least, and 
then, if they discovered stagnation, to change the 
job in which they are dying. 


WILL THERE BE ANY MEN LEFT IN THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION? 

It is an old story now to hear that a promising 
young man has left the teaching profession to en- 
ter business. In 1890 one teacher out of every 
three was a man. 
out of five; in in 1918, one out of six. No records 


In 1910 the proportion was one 


are obtainable for the past two years, but it is esti- 
mated that there are now ten women ‘to one man 
in the profession. 

A news item states: “Coach Edler, of Kenosha, 
has resigned his position as physical director of the 
high school to become a member of a large to- 
bacco packing firm.” 

Another report says: “J. B. Withers, once a well 
known school man at Ashland, after two years in 
business in Duluth as senior accountant with the 
J.S. Mathieson Company, has accepted a desirable 
position in a Chicago office as certified public ac- 
countant. Mr. Withers was the pioneer in the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association movement in Ash- 
land which is now so well established.” 

A superintendent recently recommended for a 
school position a young man who had taught under 
him a short time. “He is too full of ambition to 
stay long in the schoolroom. Some business firm 
will get him.” A true prophecy. In less than a 
month the applicant for a teaching position at 
$1,800 accepted an offer in business at a salary of 
$2,000, with opportunity for rapid advancement. 

But it is not only the young man who turns dis- 
couraged from the educational work for which he 
has fitted himself. A letter just reached the 
editor’s desk from a man who for twenty-six years 
has been in the profession of teaching, in which is 
found this statement : 

“After twenty-six years in school work, I shall 
leave the profession at the end of school in June. 
Not that I am anxious to leave it, for I know 1 
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shall miss the pleasure of working with boys and 
girls. I am getting $2,300 this year. My boara 
offered me $2,800 for next year and said that was 
I asked for $3,000. The 
P—— Lumber Company offered me $3,500, with 
| accepted. If | 
am worth so much more to work for a business 


as high as they could go. 
a chance to work up to $5,000. 


concern than I am in school work, I feel that I 
should go.” 

Perhaps this man realizes that in another ten 
years his services as a teacher or superintendent 
will be appreciated even less than at the present, 
and that he can, by accepting the business offer 
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LIBERAL CULTURE IN 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Do the normal schools exalt “methods” to the 
disadvantage of liberal studies? It is the conven- 
tional thing to say that the normal schools are 
superficial, and that they esteem the shadow more 
highly than the substance of edneation. But what 
is the actual situation in the normal schools? Mosi 
of their students must first have graduated from 
an approved high school, and then they must spend 
two years in professional study. Once admitted, 
they pursue branches similar to those pursued in 
departments and schools of education in the col- 
Psychology is the basal subject. 
out of and related to it are courses in the history 


leges. Growing 
and principles of education and methods of teach- 
ing elementary school studies. But someone will 
ask, Do the normal schools not teach methods in 
a superficial way’ Do they not give “devices” 
instead of principies to their students? As a rule 
the persons who ask such questions, with their 
implications, know little or nothing from first- 
hand knowledge about what normal schools do. 
Certainly normal schools have in the past said to 
young persons who were about to take charge of 
schools and who could devote only a few weeks or 
months to special study pertaining to teaching, “Do 


this,” and “Do that.” But now that most normal 
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now, escape the all too common humiliation of 
being laid on the shelf at the age of fifty—a dis 
carded, worn-out pedagogue. 

No one blames this man. May success go with 
him out in the world where effort counts! But 
what a deplorable story, when it is told over and 
over by the finest and most ambitious of men in 
their maturity! Is it any wonder the youth of the 
land shun a profession unappreciated and unre- 
warded ? 

What’s the remedy to save the teaching profes- 
sion ? 


You have one guess! 
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schools can keep their students for two years they 
do not as a rule say to them, “Do this,” and “Do 
that,” but they lead them to master the principles 
which should determine the procedure in all the 
typical situations which they will face when they 
enter the classroom as teachers. 

The writer believes it can be easily demonstrated 
that the best thing that can be done for boys or 
girls with a slender education who are about to 
take charge of schools is to have someone who 
knows more about teaching than they do say 
to them, “When you begin the first day, do this at 
the outset; then do this and this and this, and so 
on, until you come to the end of the day. If you 
have a five-year-old child who is just starting to 
read, begin this way: take these helps with vou; 
they will be of assistance to you,” and so on. In 
the early stages of training for any profession, as 
medicine, law, engineering, and the ministry, the 
plan is always followed of requiring a novice to 
learn directly from one who has had _ successfu! 
experience. So a teacher who can spend only a 
few weeks in special preparation should go to one 
who has been successful and get all the concrete 
help possible. He cannot remain long enough to 
master principles, and it will be vastly better for 
him to take and use what a successful teacher has 
found to be helpful in specifie situations than to 
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depend wholly upon his own resources. 

Such an individual needs, above everything else, 
very concrete directions what to do in given situ- 
ations. He will certainly make some mistakes 
when he tries to follow the instructions given him 
without taking account of special circumstances, 
but he will make fewer mistakes if he uses the de- 
vices given him by an experienced teacher than 
if he is left to depend upon his own devices. 

The institutions that are engaged in the train- 
ing of teachers have deferred too much rather than 
too little to the opinions of the layman, whether he 
be within or without educational establishments, 
respecting the supposed sacrifice of “cultural” to 
professional subjects. The day is close at hand 
when it will be recognized that there is no more 
liberal or humanizing or cultural study than that 
relating to the nature of childhood and youth and 
ways and means of training the young so that they 
may enter into possession of the inheritance of 
knowledge and art and skill which has been passed 
on to them by their predecessors. It is diffieuit 
to understand why anyone has ever entertained the 
idea that it is more liberal or cultural to study 
algebra, say, or geography, or French, or physics, 
or history, than it is to study the human mind and 
methods of guiding it in its development. 


WISCONSIN LOSES 


Supt. P. J. Zimmers, of Manitowoc, has resigned 
his position and will leave Wisconsin next summer 
for Idaho. His selection for the superintendency 
at Boise City is a testimony to his superior ability 
as an educational leader. No man would be consid- 
ered for Boise City who was not distinguished for 
his intellectual, personal, and professional qualities. 
It is unfortunate that Wisconsin can not hold such 
aman. We need to keep men of this caliber when- 
ever they make their appearance among us, but we 
cannot do it unless we can make it as attractive for 
them to remain with us as to leave us to labor in 
other fields. Supt. Zimmers had offers from sev- 
eral cities that bid higher for his services than 
Manitowoc could bid, and this is not as it should 
be. He has been and is a conscientious student of 
modern educational aims and ideals, and he has 
himself made contributions to same and rational 
educational progress. This is why he is wanted in 
places outside of Wisconsin, but this is just the 


reason we should be able to retain him. 
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We congratulate the people of Boise City, but we 
commiserate the people of Manitowoc and Wiscon- 
sin. 

TEACHERS’ COUNCILS 
Dear Superintendent ..........: 

In response to your letter asking me for my view 
of the function of a teachers’ council, I wish to say 
that I think a council should be composed of rep- 
resentatives from either all the schools, or from all 
the groups or grades of teachers in the city, as the 
primary teachers, the grammar grade teachers, the 
special teachers, the high school teachers. The 
purpose of a teachers’ council should be to advise 
with the superintendent and all administrative of- 
ficers regarding every question affecting the polli- 
cies and welfare of the school system. This being 
the function of the teachers’ council, it will be 
more effective when the various educational inter- 
ests of thg city are represented rather than the 
different schools. The administrative officers in 
deciding any matter of policy ought to know how 
it is viewed by all the educational interests of the 
city. How do primary teachers view it? How do 
high school teachers regard it? And so on. 

It should be possible for every teacher in a city 
to have a voice through the teachers’ couneil in 
determining educational policies. The basis of 
representation, then, should be such as will give 
all teachers an opportunity to make their views 
felt. No teacher in any system of schools should 
feel that she is simply carrying out the mandates 
of those in authority without having any voice in 
shaping policies. 

Questions of educational policy should be settled 
in a teachers’ council by vote. Financial policies 
cannot be settled in that way; but there should not 
be a professional question affecting the schools 
which should not be voted upon by the teachers’ 
council, it being understood that the council is 
composed of representatives of all the teachers of 
the city, and that the members of the council know 
the views of the teachers whom they represent. 
Members of a council should not depend upon their 
own individual judgment in voting on questions 
of professional policy or practice. They should 
ascertain the opinions of those whom they repre- 
sent on every vital question of professional proce- 
dure. 

[ have recently had an opportunity to study the 
work of a teachers’ council in a moderate-sized 
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rity. It is not realizing the expectations of the 
teachers of the city, largely because the members 
who constitute the council act as individuals and 
not as representatives of the teachers. Most of the 
teachers in the city have no more yoice in deter- 
mining professional policies now than they had 
before there was a teachers’ council. A body op- 
erating in this wav does not meet the requirements 
of a council. 

Throughout the country we are attempting to 
secure democracy in the management of schools. A 
teachers’ council is a good device for promoting 
democracy provided that it is a genuinely repre- 


sentative body, and provided further that the indi- 


viduals who constitute the council are not so eager 


to put their own personal desires forward as they 
are to ascertain what is the best judgment of alli 
of the teachers whom they represent, and then te 
carry these views into effect in the best way they 
can. 

There is a serious menace, it must be acknowi- 
edged, in teachers’ councils in certain cities. The 
members of these councils are for the most part 
political agitators, and they are more interested in 
manipulating the machinery of the school system 
so that it will operate to their own advantage than 
they are to study the local situation and help to 
solve the problems that arise so as to promote the 
welfare of the children of the community, without 
regard to the advancement of their own individual 
concerns. In seme places teachers’ councils are nol 
composed of expert teachers or students of educa- 
tion, but rather of educational bolsheviki who want 
to take the management of the schools into their 
own hands for their own benefit. They never make 
a move that is impersonal or professional ; they are 
always scheming for personal gain in money or 
power. If such persons should quite generally fil: 
the places on teachers’ councils, educationa! 
progress in this country would come to a dead stop. 

THE TEACHER AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
Senator Roy P. Wiricox, Eau Claire. 

At the very heart of our American democracy 
are the public schools. Jefferson long ago ob- 
served that upon them we must rely for the perpet- 
uation and progress of our republican institutions. 
This thought frequently appears in the writings 
and public addresses of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and other statesmen prominent during 


the early life of the nation. It is no less true to- 
day. 

The very existence of a modern democratic state 
depends, in the last analysis, upon the intelligence 
and conscience of its citizens. As a people, we 
have organized the public school system as a 
means by which our citizen body is trained for par- 
ticipation in government. 

We state this over and over. It isa truism. We 
applaud it. We cheer it to the very echo. Per- 
haps no other statement about our public life is 
so generally accepted. And, yet, do we ever look 
back of the statement? Its truth depends, in 
reality, wholly upon the quality of our schools. 
What is it we need to make the successful school ? 
Is it buildings, lands, equipment? Partly—not 
entirely—not even chiefly. The successful school 
depends, primarily, upon the teacher. 

The teacher is the soul of the school. We have 
not sufficiently recognized the importance of this 
fact. We have failed to make teaching attractive 
to young men and women of character. Statistics 
show they have been leaving the profession by the 
thousand, because, generally speaking, they have 
been shamefully underpaid. Society has no right 
to ask the teacher to continually work for the gen- 
eral welfare at less than a living wage. Teaching 
alwavs demands enough of patient idealism and 
self-sacrifice, without the added disadvantage of an 
inadequate wage. High personal character, noble 
ideals and vigorous righteousness in the teacher 
will inspire similar qualities in the pupil. 

Nothing should be left undone to attract 
teachers of this type to our public schools. The 
remedy for present conditions therefore—more im- 
portant than buildings and equipment—is the im- 
provement of the status of the teacher. Society 
must pay the teacher adequately for the service 
performed; must stimulate the teacher to secure 
better training; and must recognize the teacher 
as one of the most useful citizens in our democracy. 
And this has a corollary—generous support for our 
teacher training institutions. When we fully 
recognize this fact and pay generously for this 
essential service, we merely adopt a policy of en- 
lightened selfishness, for we shall reap in trained 
and successful democracy more than a hundred 
fold. 


A country cannot well subsist without liberty, nor 
liberty without virtue. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 
A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Frank J. Lowth 
Principal of the Rock County Training School for Teachers 
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Publishing a Newspaper in a Country School 


Marig V. Dosson, Rock County Training School for Teachers. 


Why Have a School Paper? 

The idea of publishing a school paper is becom- 
ing popular in many of our country schools and 
the majority of teachers who have tried the plan 
testify that it has proved beneficia' to their school 
in many ways. 

1. It is a means of improving the work in Eng- 
lish. 

2. It stimulates in the public a feeling of in- 
terest and pride in all the activities of the school. 
In other words, it creates a proper school spirit. 

3. It furnishes a motive for good work in alli 
the school subjects, and especially in language, 
civies, drawing, writing and arithmetic. 

4. It encourages originality and develops ini- 
tiative in the children. 

5. It keeps patrons of the school informed of 
the work that is being done and increases their, in- 
terest in the school and its needs. 


Some Rock County Examples 


Rock County is recognized as the banner count; 
in the matter of publishing school papers. The 
first paper to receive any fame was that published 
by the Beck school near Orfordville, Wisconsin. It 
was entitled Beck School News and number one, 
volume one, was published March 21, 1919. Much 
credit is due the teacher, Miss Cora Thorson, for 
the splendid results she secured. Since then other 
schools in the county have adopted the plan. 
Some of the papers published are Randall School 
Journal, Newark School News, and Avalon Royal 
Citizen. 

The Editorial Staff and Its Duties 


The first step is to choose the members of the 
editorial force. These are usually as follows: 
editor, assistant editor, associate editor, printers, 
business manager, school reporter, and local re- 
porter. They may be elected at one of the meet- 
ings of the school society. A good plan is to hav 
a nominating committee which consults with the 
teacher and chooses pupils who are best qualified, 
to fill the different positions. After the report of 








this commitee has been accepted, the newly elected 
members of the staff may begin their work. Ma- 
terials, including hectograph or mimeograph, 
printing paper, and ink, must be secured ; subscrip- 
tions must be solicited to pay the costs of printing, 
news items and articles must be gathered ; the first 
copy must be made, and finally the papers must be 
printed. 


How the Paper is Printed 

Most of the papers are printed by means of a 
hectograph or mimeograph. When the hectograph 
is used, all of the matter to be copied is first writ- 
ten in special copying ink on paper of the desired 
size, with the articles, items, ete., arranged in the 
order in which they are to appear in the paper. 
The typical school paper is a four-page, double- 
columned publication with the name of the paper 
in bold type as the heading of the first page, and 
the rest of the paper in the handwriting of the 
pupils. This original copy is then spread face 
down upon the gelatin pad of the hectograph and 
allowed to remain for a few minutes, when the 
writing is transferred to the pad. After this, each 
sheet of paper laid upon the pad retains a copy 
of the writing. With good ink, as many as one 
hundred copies can be obtained. As can be seen, 
this process is so simple that the pupils can easily 
be taught to do the work alone, thus relieving the 
teacher and at the same time training the children 
to be neat and accurate, and to shoulder responsi- 
bility. The mimeograph may also be used, but 
it is not quite so practical for a country school, be- 
cause it costs more and is harder for children to 
manipulate. 


How to Make a Hectograph 


In case the school does not possess a hectograph 
and cannot afford to buy a ready made one, it is 
an easy matter to make one which will serve the 
purpose just as well by the following method: 

To 614 ounces of glycerin, add one ounce of 
gelatin. Mix these ingredients thoroughly by 
heating for several hours over a salt water bath. 
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When poured into a shallow pan of any desired 
size, and hardened by cooling, this composition 
makes a pad with a smooth, even surface whici 
may be used in the manner described above. 


Correlation With School Work 


Language—The success of language teaching de- 
pends upon the motive the children have for 
studying the subject. The publishing of the paper 
may be correlated with the language work in such 
a way as to furnish a motive for best effort on the 
part of the children. Compositions may be written 
on such subjects as “How to Beautify the Schoo! 
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Grounds,” “Our School Garden,” “How to Make 
a Bird House,” “The Spelling Contest,” “A Trip 
to the Woods,” ov “Plans for Arbor Day,” and the 
best ones chosen to publish in the school paper. 
Original stories and poems also may be written in 
the language cfass and published in the paper. The 
children may be given practice in the correct 
wording of short news items. In all this work 
much emphasis should be placed upon the selec- 
tion of topics as well as upon the choice of words. 
Only those topics that are of interest to the whole 
district should be chosen. The teacher must. al- 
ways carefully look over everything that is to be 
published in the paper, to correct any mistakes, and 
to see that the material is suitable. 

Civics—The work is also valuable as a means of 
giving training in civics. The school paper will 
contain many articles relating to questions whiei 
are confronting the American people, the proceed- 
ings of Congress, or our legislature, results of elec- 
tions, ete. In order to write wpon such topics, it 
will be necessary for the pupils to do a great 
deal of reading and thinking, thus gaining definite 
knowledge and training along the line of civies. 

Then, too, the work of publishing the paper will 
require that the children work together harmoni- 
ously and efficiently. We must remember thai 
one of our chief aims in teaching civics is to train 
citizens to co-operate with other people in solving 





and carrying out the prablems and work of the 
community and nation. The children also gain 
a feeling of pride in their school and a deep inter- 
est in its welfare. When they become the men and 
women of tomorrow, will they not be the citizens 
who have the welfare of the community and coun- 
try at heart? Surely training of this kind 1s an 
important part of the work in civics. 

Drawing and Writing—Let us see how the pub- 
lishing of the paper may be correlated with the 
work in drawing and writing. Illustrations for 
the paper may be made during the drawing peviod. 
the best ones being chosen to publish. Many of 
the school papers have a large illustration on the 
front page each week, such as those shown in tig- 
ures 1 and 2. These were first drawn by the pupils. 
and then traced with hectograph ink. The chil- 
dren may also draw cartoons or illustrations for 
advertisements. In this way special talent along 
these lines may be discovered and used, and at 
the same time all the children are receiving train- 
ing. The preparing of the paper furnishes an ex- 
cellent motive for good work in penmanship, for 
only those who are good writers are given the 
privilege of making the first copy for the paper. 

Arithmetic—The managing of the paper affords 
splendid practice in applying some of the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic and trains the children in busi- 
ness methods. Collecting money for subscriptions, 
making out bills, and keeping track of the receipts 
and expenditures are examples of the work re- 
quired. Just this week Principal Lowth received 
a bill of sixty cents from a boy in the Beek school 
to pay for his subscription to the Bech School 
News. Problems suggested by this work may be 
assigned to arithmetic classes. For instance, If 
we receive two cents for each copy of our schooi 
paper, how many copies must we sell to pay for 
fifty cents’ worth of printing paper, or, if it takes 
thirty seconds to print one copy of the paper on 
the heetograph, how many minutes will it take 
to print one hundred copies? The pupils will be 
vitally interested in problems of this sort. 

Other Studies—The school paper will be— of 
value in motivating and vitalizing the work in the 
other studies as well. Compositions on subjects 
in agriculture, history, geography, hygiene, and 
domestic science, may be published, such as ‘Test- 
ing Milks.” “A Trip to Niagara Falls.” “Why We 
Should Will the Flies.’ and “How to Make To- 
mato Soup.” Reports of work done in these classes 
may be made, and valuable suggestions and infor- 
mation.may be given to the people of the district 
in this way. The wide-awake teacher will con- 
stantly be thinking of ways to correlate the pub- 
lishing of the paper with all the work of the school. 


What the Papers Publish 


The contents of many of these school papers are 
varied and interesting. Following are some ex- 
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cerpts from the Randall School Journal, the New- 
ark School News, and the Beck School News. They 
illustrate different types of material that may be 
published. 

1. School Notes— 

Eleven pupils have made their district maps and 
have written the school district history this year. 

Some of the pupils correspond with pupils in 
other school. Gladys Lee received a letter from 
Iva Selek, of the Beck school, this week. 

The school has two new victrola records, namely, 
“Humoresque,” and “Hungarian Rhapsody.” 

The drawings in our paper are free hand draw- 
ings by Crystal Burtness. 

Elmer Synstegard has been absent this week 
on account of illness. 

Miss Dean visited our school on Tuesday. She 
talked to us about the study of the birds. 

B. Local News Items— 

Kd. Perkins, who has been suffering from an 
attack of pneumonia, is slowly recovering. 

Charles Halley was a Beloit caller Wednesday. 

Ole Brubakken has a new Chevrolet ear. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society will meet with Mrs. O. 
1D. Swain next Wednesday afternoon. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Fast and family went to 
Rockton Wednesday to attend a wedding. 

Mrs. John Swain found ninety-one eggs Wednes- 
day! Who can beat that ? 

Henry Hansen took down his tobacco Thursday 
and has begun to strip it. 

C. Editorial Column— 
BECK SCHOOL NEWS. 

Published Weekly, two cents a copy, sixty cents 
a year. 

Earl Drevdah|—Kditor. 

Clifford Wells—Assistant Editor. 

Mabel Behling—Associate Editor. 

Elmer Schimacher—Business Manager. 

Harold Christianson—School Reporter. 

Pearl Saevre—Local Reporter. 

D. Announcements— 

A home-coming picnic will be held Wednesday, 
June 11, at the Beck school. Former pupils, teach- 
ers and friends are invited. 

A box social to raise money for school purposes 
will be given at Newark Center school, Friday 
evening, March 26th. A good program has been 
planned. Ladies please bring boxes. Be sure to 
come. 

BH. Current Events— 
Decision of the Supreme Court 

The total loss to the government as a result of 
the Supreme Court decision that stock dividends 
are not taxable will not exceed $25,000,000, ac- 
cording to the opinion of most treasury experts. 
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Janesville’s Tax Levy 


All but $7,000 of Janesville $460,000 tax levy 
has been collected, City Treasurer George Mein- 
chow reported yesterday. The actual amount still 
unpaid is $6,909.19, on which amount the two per 
cent penalty must also be paid. Property on which 
the tax is not paid by Saturday of this week is 
subject to public sale. 

F. Compositions and Articles by the Pupils— 
“Advantage of Consolidation” 

‘‘Some reasons why consolidation of country 
schools is a good thing are: ‘ 

“Tt reduces tardiness. 

“There is better equipment. 

“Better salaries are paid the teachers. 

“Attendance is more regular. 

“There is more time for the recitation. 

“Better class work is done. 

“Better management is secured. 

“There are better returns for money spent.” 


M. 8S. 
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Fig. 2 
“Spreading of Diseases”’ 

“Many diseases are caused by germs. These 
germs may be carried from one person to another 
in many ways. Disease may be spread by germs 
from the mouth by coughing, sneezing, whispering 
and kissing. Sometimes pupils put their pencils 
in their mouths and germs get in that way. They 
handle books and other things, then put their 
hands in their mouths. Using towels or handker- 
chiefs that someone else having disease has used 
may spread the disease. Exchanging food or other 
articles may be the cause of spreading disease. 
Dishes should always be washed clean and dust 
should be kept off from furniture. This will help 
to keep germs from being carried. If we remem- 
ber all these things we will not be likely to catch 


C. W. 


diseases.” 
“Russia” 
“Russia is a country of Europe. Although it 
is the largest it is very poor. It is like a child, 
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because it does not know how to govern itself. It 
hasn’t a good form of government and there are 
only a few schools. 

“Tf the people were educated and knew how to 
farm, they could raise large crops because the soil 


is rich. The northern part is very cold, but in 
the southern part they could raise enough to sup- 
port their country and send some away besides. The 
rainfall there is plentiful. 

“The people have some curious habits. When 
they are married they have a large festival which 
lasts several days. Sometimes they build castles of 
ice and have them decorated. The Russians are 
very hospitable and could learn very quickly if they 
had the chance to get an education.” 


G. Original Poems— 
“Jack Frost”’ 


“The ground is covered with snowflakes white, 
And when the nights are clear and bright, 
Jack Frost goes by our windows sly, 

And paints an image of the sky. 
When we awake we can see flowers, 
Trees, ferns, and shining towers.” 


“Spring” 


“Mother Earth had a robe of white, 
But she had hidden it from our sight; 
She is now showing a robe of green, 
And fresh leaves on the tree are seen. 
Flowers are springing from their beds, 
Straight through the covering over their heads, 
sirds are singing from tree tops tall, 
Wishing a Happy Easter to all.” M. B. 
Relation to the Project Idea 


We have been hearing a great deal lately in 
favor of the project method teaching. Children 
are constantly solving problems and carrying out 
projects of their own outside of school. If this is 
the natural method of procedure for the child, why 
should not the school adopt it? A project has been 
defined as any purposeful activity determined upon 
and carried to a successful conclusion. Surely, as 
was suggested at the beginning of this article, the 
publishing of a school paper is as purposeful an 
activity as one could wish to find. How success- 
ful it is carried out will depend to a large extent 
upon the interest aroused by the teacher and upon 
the care with which she supervises the work. Those 
who have tried the plan agree that it is a project 
well worth undertaking. 

If this article will be the means of stimulating 
more country teachers in various parts of the state 
to make a trial of the school paper idea, the writer 
will feel well repaid for the time and effort taken 
to prepare this discussion. There is probably no 


single motivation expedient which has more dis- 
tinct advantages than a school publication. 


Boys 
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and girls will look back upon the work done in 
connection with the paper as one of the most pleas- 
ant and profitable of all their school experience. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “HIAWATHA” 

Since there is some misunderstanding and dis- 
pute as to the pronunciation of “Hiawatha,” the 
following explanation is printed so as to set the 
reader right in the matter. 

The accompanying note is printed by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company in their edition of Longfel- 
low’s poem. It will be seen that the author favored 
the first syllable he, long e. But the first pronun- 
ciation given in the International Dictionary gives 
the first syllable hi, long i. So, perhaps all that 
can be said to the reader is to pay your money and 
take your choice. Of course, the International Dic- 
tionary is the authority in Wisconsin. 


Craige House, Cambridge, 
November 12, 1897. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Dear Sirs: The pronunciation used by my father 
was “He awa’ tha,” the accent on the first syllable 
being slighter than on the “wa,” the “a” sounded 
like “a” in “mar,” not “war,” as sometimes used. 

I should be glad to have this impressed on the 
public. 

Yours sincerely, 
Alice M. Longfellow. 


The following is printed from the New Inter- 
national Dictionary, which is the court of last re- 
sort in Wisconsin in settling disputes as to pro- 
nunciation. Teachers should recognize the fact 
that there is no disputing the International Dic- 
tionary, although some try to do that very thing, 
not being willing, apparently, to accept such au- 
thority. 

“Ti” a wa’ tha (hi’ a w0’ tha; see note below), 
n. b. The hero of a poem by Longfellow in which 
some elements of [roquoian legends are combined 
with Algonquin myths of Monabazo, Hiawatha be- 
ing made by Longfellow, a hei of Algonquian 
Ojibwas. 

Other pronunciation of this name are sometimes 
given as hi a w0’ ta, hé’ a w0’ tha, ete.” 

The first pronunciation of The Internationai 
Dictionary was given in the March Journal. 


AMERICANIZATION DEFINED 


Americanization is that spiritual and spiritual- 
izing process carried on by means of various agen- 
cies or forces, through which people acquire more 
or less completely the American Spirit, the Ameri- 
can way of thinking, and the American social and 
political idealism. Some of the agencies or forces 
are the home, the school, the church, society in gen- 
eral, the street, business, the public press, and the 
public platform. A person becomes truly Ameri- 




















canized when he accepts American ideas and ideals 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of personal and 
family happiness and welfare. The true American 
has some adequate notion and appreciation of the 
significance of free speech, freedom of the press, 
right of assembly, property rights, ete. ‘To become 
Americanized is to acquire the special American 
type or form of spiritual life and of mental reac- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that no teacher can in 
anywise inoculate her pupils with the live germ oi 
virile Americanism by any process of teaching dead 
civics or dead anything else. First of all, the 
teacher herself needs ta become imbued with the 
true spirit of our beloved America. She needs to 
read and study her history and her civics with more 
than mere intellectual understanding or assent. ‘T’o 
become a true American requires heart power, love, 
inspiration, aspiration and a genuine appreciation 
of our wonderful heritage and privilege in Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

Too many people do not vote. ‘loo many peopie 
do not realize the power for good or for evil in the 
American ballot. Most of our teachers are women 
and no doubt most them believe in woman suf- 
frage, theoretically at any rate. But it is a fact 
that women do not get out in large numbers to thie 
annual school meeting. They do not seem to un- 
derstand practically the great power and privilege 
of the right to vote. They zealously clamor for 
the ballot, but do not always use it as a power for 
good. 

If we would Americanize America, we musi 
begin in the homes and the schools. ‘Teachers musi 
look upon their positions as much more than mere 
intellectual teaching jobs. Teachers must know 
and realize that to teach truly is to inspire as well 
as to instruct or inform. The attitudes, tastes, in- 
terests, desires, likes and dislikes of our boys and 
girls is a matter of the very greatest moment. No 
teacher has truly taught the Revolutionary War, 
for example, unless she has aroused a wholesome 
interest in liberty and in the patriotic endeavors of 
our fathers to secure personal rights and freedom 


of life. 


A FEW THINGS WHICH THE TEACHER MAY 
JUSTLY EXPECT OF THE SUPERVISING 
TEACHER 


1. That she know of the difficulties of actual 
experience. No one who has not “gone through the 
mill” can possibly have an adequate conception of 
the nature and size of the job. 

2. That she have the power to take a sympa- 
thetic interest in the teacher because of a genuine 
sensing of the situation. [Every teacher is entitled 
to be sympathetically understood. No supervisor 
has a right to look upon supervision as anything 
but a spiritual task requiring spiritual insight. 
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3. That she will be able to make practical sug- 
gestions as to definite ways of doing things. The 
young teacher, especially, needs very specific helps 
as to methods and devices. 

4. That she will point out the underlying, 
basic principles for the method or the rule of ac- 
tion. If a teacher is to be intelligent, she must 
learn to go from the particular to the general in 
pedagogic procedure. The supervisor can help her. 

5. That she will be able actually to demonstrate 
the better way of teaching spelling, or writing, or 
what not, by taking the class of boys and girls and 
doing the thing. Every supervisor will find oppor- 
tunities for serving as the model to be imitated. 
After all is said and done, a large number of teach- 
ers do not get far beyond the stage of learning by 
imitation. 

6. That she will by her manner and her words 
act as an inspiration to the embryo teacher who 
is often discouraged and groping around in the 
pedagogic field in more or less confusion. The suc 
cessful, helpful supervisor is upward and forward- 
looking and she is also an optimist. 

7. That she will not overly emphasize some 
trivial error or even some quite prominent mis- 
take. In other words, the teacher has a right to 
expect that she will be judged by the general char- 
acter of her work and especially by the results she 
secures. If a teacher has a good spirit and if she 
is evidently trying to do her best, the supervisor is 
picayunish to center attention upon small matters. 

8. That the general on-going of the school shall 
not be unduly interrupted and that the regular pro- 
gram of the teacher shall be given due heed and 
respect. No supervisor has a right to turn a school 
upside down or to meddle with the personal plans 
of the teacher. 

9. That the supervisor treat as confidential 
some of the shortcomings of the teacher. Every 
teacher has a right to have her personality re- 
spected. No true supervisor will ever forget that 
she is dealing with a person who is entitled to con- 
sideration no matter how serious her weaknesses 
may be. 

Above all things, the teacher has a just right to 
expect that the supervisor will get down to brass 
tacks, that she call things by their right names, 
and that she get to the very root of the teacher’s 
troubles, or difficulties, or problems. A teacher is 
entitled unquestionably to a correct diagnosis and 
to sensible suggestion of the effective remedies in 
the case. The supervis>r must get down out of 
the clouds, sense a concrete problem, and then 
make the application of Concrete Means of Solu- 
tion. 


When Theodore Roosevelt was police commis- 
sioner of New York he asked an applicant for a 
position on the force: “If you were ordered to 
disperse a mob what would you do?” “Pass around 
the hat, sir,’’ was the reply. 
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MOTHERS’ MEETINGS: VALUES AND WHAT 
TO DO ; 


One of the county training schools started the 
plan several years ago of holding mothers’ meet- 
ings in the schools taught by the graduates of the 
training school. These gatherings are usually 
scheduled for September or October and April or 
May. 

A letter arranging for a series of ten or twelve 
gatherings is sent out several weeks in advance of 
the meetings. The letter usually reads about as 
follows: 

“Dear Friend: The training school is now mak- 
ing arrangements for the seventh series of 
Mothers’ Meetings in the country schools. So 
much benefit has resulted in the past that we are 
encouraged to continue our plan. A schedule of 
meetings to be held during April and May has 
been made out and your day is——” 

It is desired that the afternoon meeting be made 
up of four parts, as follows: I. Regular recita- 
tions, 1:30 to 2:30. II. Speaking and singing, 
2:30 to 3:00. III. Talk by a representative of 
the training school, 3:00 to 3:30. IV. Social 
time, including the serving of simple refreshments 
by teacher and children, if deemed desirable. 

The teacher should be sure to have recitations in 
each of the three forms, and to include arithme- 
tic, reading and language. She and the children 
are expected to make special preparation so as to 
have the recitation work the best possible. The 
speaking and singing should be of a simple char- 
acter and related in some degree to the regular 
work of the school. Short selections, if possible 
those which are adapted to the season, should be 
arranged. Every pupil should take part. The 
teachers from-the training school may speak on 
“Training Efficient Workers,” “Community Gath- 
erings,” and similar subjects. 

The teacher will, of course, send out a special 
written invitation in good form to each mother 
in the district, urging her to arrive at the school 
by 1:30, if possible. 

The following are a few of the reasons for con- 
ducting these meetings: 

1. They furnish a pleasing opportunity for 
bringing the parents, or mothers at any rate, to 
the school, and this is of great importance. 

2. They bring the teacher and the parents in 
closer touch and furnish the means for co-opera- 
tion. Such co-operation is the basis of any suc- 
cessful school. 

3. Through contact with the parents the 
teacher has a more helpful and a more sympathetic 
attitude toward her pupils. Sympathetic helpful- 
ness appeals to the mother, and she will be ready 
to back the teacher in her program for pupil bet- 
terment. 

4, These meetings give the teacher an oppor- 
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tunity to explain a point or to present a school 
problem to a group of interested people. 

5. The teacher on such an occasion has a good 
chance to show what is needed in the way of im- 
provements—furniture, books, or equipment of any 
sort. 

6. These meetings make very clear and empha- 
size the great and ever-present truth that the school 
and the home must work together for the good 
of the child. 

7. During the time of such gatherings the par- 
ents often see much more plainly the difficulties 
under which their teacher works and so they are 
more inclined to give her the needful support. 

8. Through these meetings the parents come to 
realize more fully the meaning of education and 
they acquire a greatly needed interest in the wel- 
fare of the school. 

9. These meetings have frequently been the 
means of clearing up misunderstandings which, if 
allowed to go on, would tend to interfere with the 
efficiency of the teacher and of her school. 

10. Pupils always tend to take more interest 
and to do better work if they see that their mothers 
and their teacher are working in harmony for their 
good. 

My dear fellow-teacher, if you have not tried out 
the plan of mothers’ meetings, why not begin right 
away? It is not a difficult program to put across 
and you and all concerned will feel well repaid for 
the effort involved. Make up your mind to have a 
Mothers’ Meeting the last Friday in September and 
the first Friday in May. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS NOTES 
W. O. BLanciarp, Department of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin. 
A New Source of Meat Supply for Canada and 
the United States 


The North American Reindeer Company, a 
$750,000 firm, backed largely by U.S. capitalists, 
has just obtained a concession of 75,850 square 
miles of territory north of the Churchill Ltiver, 
Canada, upon which to graze caribou and reindeer. 
This “range” is almost 50% larger than the entire 
state of Wisconsin, and will be rented from the 
Canadian government at four cents an acre. The 
business will pass mainly through Edmonton and 
proposes to furnish meat and by-products to Can- 
ada and the United States. 

(From U.S. Commerce Report, March 3, 120.) 
HELEN TAFT SPEAKS FOR TEACHERS 


Miss Taft, daughter of former President Taft and 
acting president of Bryn Mawr College, is making a 
tour of the country investigating educational condi- 
tions from a standpoint of teachers’ salaries and to 
raise $2,000,000 to give Bryn Mawr teachers a “living 
wage.” She has visited a score of leading cities in 
this investigation. 
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The School Board Conference at Madison 


as seen by our reporter 


When Supt. C. P. Cary called to order, in the 
Senate Chamber of the State Capitol on March 
30, the first state school board convention ever held 
in Wisconsin, one hundred and fifty-four wide- 
awake gentlemen of various dispositions and ideas 
were on hand, each wondering just what the other 
would have to say. 

A curious interest was in the air as Mr. Cary 
referred to the origin of the meeting—the letter 
sent out by N. T. Gill, president of the Reeds- 
burg school board, suggesting that the boards of the 
state get together on the salary question for 
teachers. 

After the election of Stephen C. Radford, of 
Oshkosh, as permanent chairman, and N. T. Gill, 
of Reedsburg, as secretary, Mr. Gill was called 
upon to speak. 


Mr. Gill Proposes Organization 


“Calling the meeting was not my idea,” he said. 
“Tt was the result of conferences with other mem- 
bers throughout the state. There was a feeling 
that an organization of this kind should be made. 
Opinions were expressed that school boards should 
get together for gathering information. Teachers’ 
salaries should be stabilized and competition be 
avoided as far as possible. 

“There are many problems besides wages. One 
of them is the question of the teacher’s contract. 
Our business is to supply teachers. I believe that 
every child in which there are possibilities of im- 
provement is entitled to education at the cost of 
the state. Our high schools and graded schools 
turn out our finished product. In order for this 
great business to be operated to its fullest capacity, 
the entire personnel must work in harmony. Have 
we been efficient in doing our work loyally? Have 
we seen just the little corner in our own towns? 

“There is today a great demand for day labor. 
resulting in high wages. In the high schools of 
the state there are 400 separate units under the 
supervision of superintendents. When one em- 
ploye leaves the profession for any reason, a 
vacancy occurs. .What have we been doing to try 
to fill that vacancy? Let us suppose a vacancy 
occurs in the Janesville schools. Instead of going 
to the correct source of supply—the normal schools 
or training schools—or to another profession and 
getting an ex-teacher, the officers go to some other 
school system in the state and induce a teacher to 
break her contract. Then suppose the teacher ac- 
cepts the proposition. She has violated her con- 


tract and the vacancy has in no way been filled. A 
Suppose she does not 


new one has been created. 





accept. ‘There has been created a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction that she is not getting the wages she 
deserves. 

“This is one of the things that has caused much 
unrest and dissatisfaction among school teachers 
and hard feelings between the boards themselves. 
Stealing a teacher does not create any more 
teachers. 

“A contract was signed by a teacher at Reeds- 
burg. She wrote and said it would be impossible 
for her to come to that city to teach. She was 
asked for the reason by the board, and she sent 
back her contract and said she was officially can- 
celling it. She was finally persuaded to fulfill it, 
and she admitted that she was advised by her super- 
intendent and normal school professor to break 
the contract. Anyone who breaks a contract does 
not deserve a place in education. 


Pendulum May Swing Too Far 


“In 1899 I graduated from Whitewater Normal. 
At that time women were teaching for $45 per 
month. In 1906 young men graduates received 
$75 per month as principals of high schools. This 
year they can secure $1,600. I am not prepared to 
say if teachers are now receiving enough. I be- 
lieve it is up to us as members of school boards 
to investigate the conditions and find out what 
salaries are being paid. I find no fault with the 
publicity organization. There may, however, be 
the danger of swaying the pendulum too far, 
which will naturally result in a reaction detri- 
mental to our whole educational system. I know 
now of many teachers who have become restless 
and demand wages far beyond what they are worth. 

“Madison can pay high wages. A little coun- 
try community has difficulty in meeting the prices 
paid teachers in Madison. Is it right because 
Madison is wealthy that she should pay teachers 
so much that a little town would be unable to pay 
the wages and therefore be compelled to get a 
lower grade of teachers? 

“Let us suppose teachers are underpaid. What 
are the proper methods to secure increases? We 
find much criticism of these methods. We find 
superintendents reporting that teachers are dissat- 
isfied, and say they are worth more money. Some 
of the propaganda and methods used by organi- 
zations to disseminate ideas show unfair compari- 
sons in regard to wages, which are only half true. 
Then teachers who thought they were being well 
paid begin to be convinced that they are not. In 
regard to organizations of teachers for the purpose 
of securing adequate wages—lI believe they will 











( 


be beneficial if they are run by the teachers them- 
selves. 
A Longer School Year 


“At the meeting of the Southern Association it 
was resolved that teachers be paid a living wage; 
that the standards of teaching be raised in order to 
make it more attractive; that teachers should in- 
sist on the establishment of a twelve-month yearly 
wage to attract more able and ambitious young 
people ; that the publicity committee continue its 
campaign until the publie is convinced and_ the 
object of higher pay accomplished ; that teachers 
should not affiliate with any organization, but keep 
their own organization to themselves. 

“Tn regard to the third point—I agree only pro- 
vided a longer teaching year be created. A teach- 
ing year of nine months is too short, and I think 
the period should be lengthened. In Denmark they 
teach the full year with four periods of rest of one 
week each. 

“4 minister in Reedsburg receives $1,000 a year 
plus fees amounting to $150 or $200 annually. He 
has a wife and ten children, and they all look well 
fed. I recently went to his house and enjoyed a 
fine dinner. I wondered what teachers were liv- 
ing on. Something must be wrong somewhere. 

Organized Bees 

“What can boards do? The story of Rastus may 
illustrate the point: Rastus saw a bee on a flower 
at the side of the road, and he killed the bee with 
his whip. He saw another and killed it also. 
Then he came to a hornets’ nest, but let it alone. 
When asked why he did not kill the hornets also, 
he replied: ‘Them bees is organized.’ The boards, 
like the bees, should be organized and get their 
rights. - 

“Tn reference to the letter sent out—perhaps it 
did not make clear the matter of establishing a 
schedule in the state of Wisconsin. The things to 
be taken into consideration are: preparation, abil- 
ity and experience of the teacher. It seems to me 
it would be nearly as easy to make a schedule for 
the state as for the city of Milwaukee. I believe 
a schedule in the state of Wisconsin would be a 
solution of the wage difficulty and would settle 
much of the unrest of the present time. This would 
mean the establishment of a bureau of information 
so that the matter could be sifted until: we take 
the right attitude.” 

Harvey Gives Boards Enlightenment 

President L. D. Harvey, of Stout Institute, 


after expressing gratitude to Mr. Gill for “calling 
the meeting—the first assemblage of school boards 
and city superintendents in a meeting of this 
kind,” explained the purposes of the publicity 
committee. 

“I proposed the resolution providing for the 
publicity committee before the state association,” 
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he said, “and it is not just a campaign to get more 
money for teachers, but also to inform the people 
of the state about the shortage of teachers, new 
lines of work, ete. The growth of population from 
year to year makes necessary the addition of five 
hundred teachers each vear. A larger number are 
leaving the profession than ever before in a given 
time and there is a steady decrease in the enroll- 
ment of normal schools and training schools. The 
reason for salaries being so much larger this year 
is not due so largely to the agitation of teachers 
or the agitation of the publicity committee, but to 
something more fundamental—the law of supply 
and demand. I guarantee that by the first of June 
you can’t get a normal school graduate who isn’t 
under contract. All will be picked up before that 
time. The shortage of teachers is creating this 
demand and you school boards are forced to in- 
erease your schedules. 

“All over the United States there are organiza- 
tions of business men who realize that under the 
present conditions, with new opportunities in in- 
dustry opening up, the educational system of this 
country is in danger of deterioration. Teachers 
must be induced to come in and those who are in 
must be kept. I have too much confidence in the 
school boards of Wisconsin to take the view that 
it is immaterial whether the teachers are qualified 
or not. I have served on school boards and boards 
of the state and I appreciate the situation. I ap- 
preciate very keenly what Mr. Gill says about the 
teacher who contracts and tells us the next day 
that he has changed his mind. There is no one 
thing on which I insist more than the inviolability 
of a contract. It takes two people to annul a con- 
tract. I have no patience with anyone who is a 
party to that sort of thing. But don’t let us for- 
get that we are human beings and we are dealing 
with human beings. The man who wants a big 
man in business goes after him with the money 
and the other man beats him if he can. 1 would 
like to see some system established to prevent this 
pulling away. 

“We are facing an educational crisis. I am con- 
cerned about what kind of teachers the children of 
the state of Wisconsin are going to have in the 
next ten years. It necessitates payment of more 
money to teachers.. It isn’t what the teachers are 
asking, or what any committee is asking. It is 
what the inexorable law of supply and demand is 
demanding. As for organizing to keep down 
wages—I don’t believe the school boards of the 
state of Wisconsin will be a party to any such prop- 
osition.” 

High Cost of Teaching 

Miss Emma Conley, of the department of eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin, made a 
strong plea for salary increases, pointing out the 
high cost of living and the increases in pay granted 
in other lines of employment. 
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Joyous Days With 
Columbia Folk Dance Records 


Columbia Folk Dance Records are universally loved by children because of the unique orches- 
tration employed. Interest and enjoyment have been added in playing the records and dancing to 
them, for novelty instruments have been used at each repetition of the tune. The scheme creates a 
desire to get away from.an entirely conventional procedure, and provides for a more varied perform- 
ance of the dance. The following records are of this type: 


























Areeeee Traveller—White Cockade. (American Country Sir Roger de C overly, a Colonial or Virginia Reel. ( Ameri-) A-3079 





excine Columbia Band | 4-3076 can Country Dance Columbia Band > 10-inch 
Miss McLeod’ ‘3 Reel—Hull’s By cone (American ag eed | -inch Blackberry iceadena: (Irish Folk Dance) é olumbia Bz see f 85c 
Dances) TEmin wheter ..Columbia Band 85¢ 
Chicken Reel. ‘(dihasieats Country Bansal .Columbia Band ) A-3077 Hansel and Gretel. (Singing Game) Columbia Band) ne 3080 
Old Zip Coon, or Turkey in the Straw. (American Country 10-inch Sandal! Polka-Swiss May ‘Dance. (Singing Games) -inch 
See rere. ..Columbia Band 85c Columbia Bs ands “B5c 
Pop Goes the Weasel. (American C bantey Dance) | 
Columbia Band | A-3078 Goddesses. (English Country Dante) “olumbia Band ) A-3081 
Jolly is the Miller. (American Country Dance) 10-inch Oranges and Lemons. (English Country Davee 10-inch 
Columbia Band 85 ‘olumbia Band) 85¢ 


The Cecil J. Sharp English Country Dances, Morris Dances, and Sword Dances were recorded 
under the personal supervision of Mr. Cecil J. Sharp, and are authentic in tempo, faithful to the 
quaint modes in harmonization, and authoritative in melody. These records have been accepted for 
use in the New York City schools. Mr. Sharp’s work has received the highest praise. 


A-3063 Prince's Band | A-3066 


best Peascods. (English Country Dance) (Ceci 
RG Oo Zou Bm sc bina Ae . Prince's Bz el 


Blue Eyed Stranger. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) 








otenn on a Cree—Hey, Boys, Up’ ‘We Go. (English Country f 10-inch Rigs O’Marlow. (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) 10-inch 
Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp)... = . Prince’ 's Band 85c Prince’s Band 85c 
Row Well, Ye Marines. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Tideswell Processional. . (English Morris Dance) (Cecil J 
eS rince’s) Band | A- 3064 Sharp). .. Prince’s Band -3067 
Three P Meer, or The Pleasures of the Eg (English f 10-inch: Helston Furry Processional. (E English Morris Dance) (Cecil 10-inch 
Country Dance) {Cecil J. Sharp) biceDaae Prince’s Band Ee errr ree Prince's Band 85c 
Rufty Tufty—Sweet Kate. (English Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp) ) A-3065 
; Prince’s Band > 10- 7oce 
Sellenger’s Round. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp). .Prince’s Band f 85c 
The Black Nag—New Bo-Peep or Pickadilla. (English*Country Dances) ) A-3068 
(Cecil J. Sharp) Prince’s Band } 10-inch ig 
The Butterfly. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Shs arp).....Prince’s Band 85c ry 
: ; ) A-3069 Cy 
Hunsdon House. (English Country Dance) (Ceci!.J. Sharp).. eran Band big-inch Gre 
The Old Mole. (English Country Dance) (Cecil J. Sharp) ..... Prince’s Band } 85c 


Newcastle—Heartsease, (English Country Dances) 
(Cecil J. Sharp)....... Prince’s Band | A-3070 


If All the World Were Paper—Parson’s Farewell. } 10-inch : : s 
(English Country Dances) (Cecil J. Sharp aie 85¢ Clip this coupon and mail today 
-rince’s Band 


I coxus imate, ca 
Any Columbia dealer will gladly send a Grafonola sige edu ational Department = 
and Pushmobile with a number of Folk Dance Records, Woolworth Building, New York City 
to your school or playground, without cost or obligation } Please send the following Literature: 
to you, so that you may prove to your own satisfaction (Check subject desired) 

the superiority of Columbia Folk Dance Records. 








Folk Dance List im 
Educational Record Catalog ia 
Literature and Music CT] 

Musical Measurement Manual CJ 
Grafonola Catalog | 


Send the coupon for Folk Dance Record List or other 
Educational Literature. 








Columbia School Grafonola Educational Department 


a door ittetticersis. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 








DORI scesiicceccinnssictetvacomnipicivasasebacseeiasstéin 
& ds. Town.. 
3 Revtedecer, winding crank, and turn- Woolworth Bldg., New York a eneniaettiari encore 
a table may be locked in Pushmobile. State 
Either Oak or Mahogany. [ae j 
i Grade sssscesesesessseee (WW May) 
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Mr. Hartley, a teacher for eighteen years, de- 
clared that the reasons for the unrest and the 
shortage of teachers were tied closely together, and 
were as follows: 

1. The increase in the cost of living. 

2. The conditions under which the teacher 
lives in about fifty per cent of the cities and rural 
districts. 

3. The enormous demand for women in pro- 
fessions other than teaching. 

4. The result of many women leaving teach- 
ing to do war work. 

5. Supply and demand of women in the cities 
as compared with the rural districts. Living con- 
ditions in rural districts. 

“Kighteen years ago the teacher’s standing in 
the community was better than it is today. Now 
the teachers are seldom invited into the homes. 1 
cite an example of a teacher who taught three 
years in one town and was never invited into a 


home. The people had no interest in her whatso- 
ever. ‘Today the best homes are seldom open to 
teachers. 


“The price of food has increased 92 per cent, 
clothing, 138 per cent; fuel, 45 per cent; heat and 
light, 65 per cent; sundries, 75 per cent—an aver- 
age of 82 per cent in the cost of living.” 

The School Marm Appreciated 


At this point there were contradictions from 
members of school boards in some districts who 
declared the “school marm” had the best of every- 
thing. A representative from Cashton, A. A. Du 
Mez, rose to report that the people of his town 
have turned down the demand for teachers for 
more wages because of their contracts. He claimed 
that teachers in Cashton could get board for twen- 
ty-five cents 4 meal and rooms for $6.00 a month. 

“What's the use of this large increase?” he de- 
manded. “Teachers can live cheap in many 
places. They are invited into the homes. They go 
all over the house. Ninety per cent of them won’t 
come to church when they are invited. Socially 
they are not inclined to come in. They don’t eal 
any breakfast, but when they are invited out, they 
eat a square meal.” 

General Discussion 

The question of “poaching” was again raised, 
and L. C. Wheeler, a member of the Wauwatosa 
board, suggested that a resolution on the subject 
of jumping contracts be adopted. He stated that 
the school board of Wauwatosa never has induced 
teachers from someone else to jump a contract, and 
will not employ a teacher who is known to have 
jumped her contract. He disagreed with Mr. 
Harvey that men in the business world induced 
teachers to jump their contracts. He disapproved 
the habit of boards to increase salaries during terms 
for which a contract. has been signed at a given 
salary, believing this practice was demoralizing our 





teaching force. Every honest business man has 
lost money by carrying out his contracts, and 
teachers, he said, should have the same sense of 
honor. 

Mr. Crawford, of Beloit, lifted the general 
discussion out of narrow channels and discussed 
education broadly, emphasizing the importance of 
the teaching profession. 

“We must come to the understanding that the 
question of the teaching profession is a state-wide 
question. We should have a committee dealing 
with the whole subject of a teaching profession. 
We are not going to be able to hold teachers un- 
less we put before them a profession. ‘Teachers 
do not want to be held down to anything. We 
must keep in mind this fundamental thing. Be- 
yond what seems to be the primary question—the 
question of salaries—there is a larger one—an 
understanding of what makes a teaching profes- 
sion. As for stealing teachers—the city of Beloit 
never stole; many cities never stole; where this is 
done, it is one case in a thousand. We must take 
state-wide conditions. We cannot set a certain 
scale of wages. If we do, we will drive teachers 
out. We are not dealing with something tangible. 
Our great aim should not be repression, but in- 
spiration and direction.” 

A representative of Sheboygan stated, in re- 
sponse, that during the past year no less than 
eight teachers in the high school had been taken 
by other schools, “In connection with the ques- 
tion of stealing teachers,” he added, “I want to say 
that our teachers have been pretty well satisfied 
and would have continued to be if they had been 
cut off from the outside world.” 

Following further discussion a committee of 
eleven on resolutions was appointed, representative 
of the state, to consider the various questions 
brought up, and their reports were awaited until 
the afternoon session. 


The Afternoon Session 


The afternoon session consisted of the reports 
of the committees on resolutions, with the reading 
and free- discussion of the resolutions proposed. 
Only the resolution providing for a permanent or- 
ganization of school board members representing 
the public schools of the state was not adopted. 
Instead, the matter of calling other conferences 
of school boards was left to the judgment of Supt. 
C. P. Cary, though it was suggested that a meeting 
be held during the state association convention in 
November. 

One member sized the whole business up dryly, 
but pointedly, when he remarked: “I hope that 
every time there is a little school board squabble 
Supt. Cary won’t call all the school boards of the 
state together.” 

Significant Remarks 
It was a meeting of intelligent men, most of 
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University of Wisconsin 


Summer Session 1920 


June 28 to August 6 
Law School, June 28 to September 3 

350 Courses. 230 Instructors. Graduate 
and under-graduate work leading to the 
bachelor’s and higher degrees. Letters and 
Science, Medicine, Engineering, Law and Agri- 
culture (including Home Economics). 
Teachers’ Courses in high school subjects. 
Groups of courses in Americanization and 
in Community Leadership. Strong Pro- 
grams in all academic departments. Ex- 
ceptional research facilities. 


Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 


One fee for all courses, $20, except Law 
(10 weeks) $32. 


For detailed announcements, address 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVESSITY 


Madison, Wisconsin 











THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 26-August 27, 1920 


Regular Annual Session 
September 13, 1920-June 3, 1921 


A special feature of the summer session will be 
the courses for directors and teachers of vocational 
schools receiving state and federal aid. It offers in: 


Vocational Education—7 professional courses, 15 
shop courses. 


The following groups of courses are also offered: 


Industrial Arts—25 courses 

Household Arts—24 courses 

Third and Fourth Year's Work—10 courses 
Physical Training—3 courses 


These courses are offered for supervisors and 
teachers of Industrial Arts and of Household Arts; 
for directors and teachers of Vocational Schools; 
for dietitians, and for managers of lunch rooms, 
and institutional housekeeping; for students, or 
teachers wishing to take advanced work for the 
H.S. degree in Industrial Arts or Household Arts; 
for athletic coaches and others interested in ath- 
letic games and swimming. Credit on two year 
diploma courses or four year degree courses given 
for summer session work. 


For summer session announcement or catalog for 
regular session, address: 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wisconsin 








Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study 


Fourth Edition Just Out—Revised and Enlarged 
By P. J. Zimmers, Superintendent of Schools * 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

The fourth edition of this book was caused by 
the immense demand from all over the country 
for Zimmers’ key to the solution of hundreds of 
the teacher’s more perplexing problems in the 
schoolroom. 


Not a theory, but 
a practical treatment 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in theauthor’s 
own schools. 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 


Noteacher, froma 
college professor to a 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, printed in clear, plain type. Price, 
75c; postage, .06. 


The Parker Company 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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SUMMER SESSION 1920 


The University of Minnesota 
June 21--July 21 


College offering instruction: Agricul- 
ture, Chemistry, Dentistry, Education, 
Engineering, Graduate School, Medicine, 
Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate 
courses leading to bachelor’s and advanced 
degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

(1) Professional side of high school teach- 
ing emphasized. Snecial courses for principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, and normal 
school and college teachers of education. 

(2) Training of teachers in Trades and In- 
dustries. Courses in Trade Mathematics, 
Applied Science, Trade Drawing, Vocational 
Psychology, Industrial History, and Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. Special at- 
tention to social service work. 

(4) Symposium or Americanization. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and other leading uni- 
versities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beauti- 
ful lakes nearby. Many features of special 
interest in the Twin Cities. 

Women students may engage rooms in 
Sanford Hall by making application before 
May 1. 

For bulletin containing detailed informa- 
tion, address 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Minnesota Minneapolis 
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them open-minded and ready to stand by the 
teacher. Opinions on the resolutions were ex- 
pressed freely, as the following remarks, caught 
by the reporter, will show: 

* “Wisconsin is below other states in salaries.” 

“We are educating students to go to other states 
to teach.” 

“Tn Wausau the increase in salaries will amount 
to over $4,000. We tell the council what we 
want and we get it.” 

“Tf you give teachers to understand that there 
is a regular schedule of salaries, then there will 
be discontent if you break away from that rule.” 

“Life recognizes ability. Why can’t school 
boards determine a teacher’s efficiency and pay ac- 
cordingly ?” 

“The greatest difficulty is the fact that our 
knowledge is largely local. We want to do what 
is right, and the only way to get out of this local 
situation is by having an organization which will 
keep us in touch with the situation throughout the 
state.” 

“City superintendents will be ready to co-oper- 
ate with the boards in spreading information as to 
the situation regarding salaries.” 

“(Qood would come from the sense of responsibil- 
ity of being a member of a state school board.” 

“The teachers of the state will feel that we are 
here to fight them and keep down wages.” 

“Tf the impression goes out that this is an or- 
ganization of boards it will drive teachers into the 
American Federation of Labor. I cannot see the 
good of such an organization.” 

“Tf the organization needs any defense, let’s stay 
out of it.” 

“The teachers are watching us. Keep in mind 
what they think we are doing. Thev have in mind 
this one thought: where this thing originated. They 
have already been informed upon that ‘where.’ ” 

“Read the letter! We want the letter!” 

“T suggest that the resolution be smoothed up 
so it will pass unanimously.” 

“The letter was written in order to get the 
sentiment throughout the state. T showed Supt. 
Cary the response T received, and he called the 
meeting.” 

“T believe that it is a good thing for the edu- 
cational system of our state that the school boards 
organize. T do not think that any teacher in the 
state will have any reason to think that this con- 
vention had any tendency toward decreasing sal- 
aries. I am in favor of the resolution to organize 


and I hope that the organization will be perfected.” 

“Those who haven’t seen the letter are just as 
well off.” 

“T suggest that we do not pass this resolution to 
organize, but ask Supt. Cary to call a meeting next 
November during the state convention.” 

“T move a recess of ten minutes in 


which to 
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write up a new resolution that we can agree on 
unanimously.” 

“Tf you make the school board the assessing 
body, it must be elected by the people, and that 
means mixing it up with politics.” 

“Twenty-five or thirty cities in this state have 
full authority to raise their own money. Their 
budget is filed with the city attorney. It is pos- 
sible to keep the school question entirely out of 
polities.” 

“T propose that questionnaires be sent to presi- 
dents of boards regarding salary schedules for next 
year.” 

“The superintendent is not primarily interested 
in teachers’ salaries, but in the welfare of the chil- 
dren, and everything must be waived before that. 
If there is anything we can do for the good of the 
cause, let us do it.” 

“As Supt. Cary receives schedules from super- 
intendents and school boards, let him send them 
out to those who request them.” 

The resolutions adopted were published in the 
April issue of the Journal. 


THE RACINE SCHOOL BOARD ANSWERS THE 
REEDSBURG LOW WAGE LETTER 


Racine, Wisconsin, March 20, 1920. 
Mr. N. T. Gill, 
Pres. Board of Education, 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of March 8, and have noted 
contents with a great deal of interest. Unfortu- 
nately I can not sympathize with your point of 
view in reference to the teachers’ salary question. 
Teaching has always been under-paid, and we re- 
joice that the time is so near at hand that teachers 
should be adequately remunerated for their serv- 
ice. 

[ do not believe that teachers are attempting to 
reap their harvest on account of a real or imagined 
shortage of teachers. The shortage is very real, 
and is very likely to be more so in the next year 
or two than it is now. The menace of unprepared 
and incompetent teachers in our schools is greater 
than the menace of Bolshevism or the threat of 
militarism, and we feel that no influence should 
he allowed to creep in that will tend to weaken or 
destroy the American Public Schools. 

It is our belief that the American Public School 
system lies at the very base of our form of govern- 
ment. Our schools must be built up and strength- 
ened and such salaries must be paid that will at- 
tract into the teaching ranks the best brains and 
ability in our country. 

Our salaries here are already considerably in ad- 
vance of those paid by your board, and we should 
like to see them go still higher rather than see thein 
decreased. I am enclosing a copy of our salary 
schedule for your perusal. 
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Really Worth Your While 


1. Trafton’s Science of Home and Community. 


Author: A teacher of wide experience in the field of elementary science. 

Subject matter: An attempt to make clear to pupils some questions arising in their minds concerning 
applications of science about them. 

Organization: Is around two centers of children’s interests, home and community. 

Aim: To meet present needs and interests of the adolescent child. 

Method: Problem, project (home, field, and community), demonstration and laboratory exercises. 

Result: A real contribution to teaching of elementary science, motivated and humanized, for junior high 
schools or ninth grade. 


2. Beard and Bagley’s History of the American People, for 7th and 8th grades. 


A vivid presentation of the social, industrial, and economic life of the American People told in a graphic 
manner. The subject matter is organized around big moving currents of life which have been the deter- 
mining factors in the shaping and development of our national life and sentiment. Splendid citizenship 
training. Written in the light of the present, to interpret the living present by a proper valuation of the 
past. Authorship is pre-eminent, the style captivating, the organization the best. Influence fine. Uncle 
Sam used 30,000 with the boys overseas. 


3. Ashley’s Early European Civilization. Modern European Civilization. 


This series conforms to the so called ‘‘new’’ or two year course in European history for high schools. This 
arrangement shifts the emphasis from the ancient to the modern, as it should. It teaches sound social 
science. Pupils are trained in initiative and to take on a reflective attitude. Chronologically, the child looks 
back from a modern world view point; geographically from America abroad. Written by a high school in- 
structor, a master of text book technique. Simplicity, careful grading and constant appreciation of pupil’s 
ability and viewpoint afford a cheerful contrast with the grandiloquence and complexity of other texts. 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street Chicago, Illinois 




















It was expedient 
It is now necessary to use 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


One of the biggest items in the annual expense of school supplies is the deteriora- 
tion of text books--and with their greatly increased cost the loss is just so much more. 











Wear and tear on text books can be reduced to a minimum by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which take all the hard knocks instead of the book and reinforce the binding, 
making the book last twice as long. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
Springfield, Mass. 
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I note that you suggest a meeting of the school 
boards in order to bring about combined action 
to keep salaries down. If an organization of this 
kind were effected, would not the school boards be 
doing the very thing for which you are condemning 
the teachers? 

If your letter represents the point of view of 
your board members, as well as yourself, I sin- 
cerely hope that other boards do not share your 
views on this question. 

I have written you frankly, giving you my point 
of view, and that of our board concerning the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. This question and the 
building up of the school system has become a 
national issue, and it is therefore a time for clear 
thinking and plain speaking. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. J. WIERTZ, 
President, Board of Education. 


CONSOLIDATION HASTENED BY INCREASED 
SALARIES 


The necessity of paying teachers higher salaries 
in rural districts is hastening the consolidation 
movement more than anything else. A burden too 
large for a small district to bear must be shared 
with other districts, and a consolidated school re- 
sults, 

For example, in Outagamie county there are 
thirty-seven schools that have less than twenty 
pupils, and twenty-three of these have less than 
fifteen pupils. Five have only from six to ten 
enrolled. Not long ago the association of county 
teachers adopted a scale of wages, making $90 the 
salary for the first year, $100 for the second, and 
$110 for the third. Alarmed by these salaries, 
many districts with small school enrollments are 
now agitating consolidation. 

The idea is in the air, and action is inevitable. 
THE CALL FOR A SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
LEGISLATURE SHOULD INCLUDE PROVISION 
FOR HIGHER SCHOOL TAX LEVIES 


Many school boards throughout the state are 
willing and anxious to increase the salaries of 
teachers, but can do nothing unless the legislature 
provides increases in tax levies for school mainte- 
nance. 

Governor Philipp has been requested and urged 
to include a word in behalf of better salaries for 
teachers in his call for a special session of the legis- 
lature, which, in all probability, will be held at an 
early date. Should he put in this word for the 
sake of the schools, it would mean merely thai 
school boards would be free to use the money, if 
taxes were raised, or to let it stay in their school 
funds. 

The alarming prospect of an acute shortage of 
teachers for the coming school year leaves little 


room for doubt that all intelligent boards would 
use these funds for increasing teachers’ salaries. 

Friends of teachers and school children urge 
from their hearts that Governor Philipp include in 
his call the matter of providing higher school 
tax levies, for only such matters as are included in 
it can be acted on at a special session. 

The time to save the situation is now. 

















ett 


MISS BERTHA M. HAMILTON JOINS THE 
JOURNAL STAFF 








July 1, next, Miss Bertha M. Hamilton, now 
supervisor of grades at Ft. Atkinson, joins the 
editorial staff of the Journal, to be in charge of 
the elementary department. 

Miss Hamilton does not need an introduction 
to many Wisconsin educators. A graduate of 
the Whitewater Normal and of the University 
of Wisconsin, with additional training at Colum- 
bia and Chicago Universities, with a broad teach- 
ing experience including rural schools, city 
grades, and institutes, she comes to her new 
work with a training and experience which 
means much to the readers of the Journal. 

Miss Hamilton will also assist in the Agency 
department where it will be her pleasure to greet 
old friends and make new ones on and after the 
first of next July. 


Consolidation, like a wave, is sweeping over Iowa. 
Since July, 70 or more consolidations have been 
formed and 200 or more are in the embryo stage. 
Iowa has today 300 consoiidations, while in 1913 there 
were only 18 such schools.—Co, Supt. Alf Vaala in 
Nashua Reporter. 
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HOME STUDY—High School, College, Business and Pro- 
fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year. Catalog Free. 


School Plays and Operas TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON. 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 




















for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 
ee eee Ri Rules for ALPHABETING - SHELFLIST 
are among the many new cards 
addded to our 

CATALOGING RULES ON CARDS 

Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ ~~ ‘35 “cx gg 

Agency---It’s the Best Invest- LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
ment you can make this year. DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 

; Madison, Wisconsin 

















National Wood Renovating Co. Our ‘‘Casmire Process’’ makes old desks like new for ap- 


proximately 60 to 75 cents adesk. Write for Booklet “Facts and Figures.” 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Also jobbers of Au-Du-Septic Crayon, Alpha Crayon, and complete line of 
Wareh Ind; lis, LosAngeles School Supplies, Write for Catalogue A. 


“ENGINEX’ POSTER PAPERS 


These are the “Original” Poster and Cutting Papers. Light Weight. In 25 beautiful, stand- 
ardized colors. .For Poster Work, Costume Design, Interior Decoration and all Industrial Art 
Work. Sample booklet free. Also “Prismo”, Coated, Drawing, and “Construction Papers”. 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


School 
Equipment Qi} Supplies 


The Sign of QUALITY A Guaranteed Sign 














This year will be one of the biggest and Get ready to buy on a new price level. To 
best in the history of the school business. talk about last year’s prices is to speak a 
The reasons are: 1, an ardent cry for dead language today. Europe is bare to 
more education. 2, an _ increase of the bone; American warehouses are stark 
(5,000,000) pupils to be cared for. 3, the naked; labor wants more pay and less work 
supply far short of the demand. and prices will stay where they’ve been put. 


The buyers of school equipment must face these facts. 
We urge that you list your wants and order early. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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ELECTIONS AND RE-ELECTIONS FOR 1920-21 


Frank Holt, for the past nine years head of the 
Edgerton schools, has accepted the Janesville 
superintendency for next year at a salary of 
$4,000. 

R. W. Fairchild, who succeeded J. W. Roberts 
at Fond du Lac the middle of this year, has been 
re-elected for a three-year term at a salary of 
$4,000. 

G. O. Banting, of Chippewa Falls, has been 
engaged by the school board of Waukesha as su- 
perintendent for the coming year at $4,000. 

W. T. Darling, of Two Rivers, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy in the superintendency at Eau 
Claire, to succeed W. A. Clark. The initial salary 
is $4,000. 

Henry E. Smith, now at the University of Wis- 
consin, will succeed E. F. Strong, superintendent 
at Oconto. 

C. W. Dodge, for four years superintendent at 
Mondovi, will take charge of the Stanley schools 
next year. 

H. A. Davee, of the River Falls normal school 
faculty, was recently elected superintendent at 
River Falls. 

C. D. Lamberton has been chosen for the super- 
intendency at Berlin, at a salary of $3,000. Mr. 
Lamberton has been principal of the Green Lake 
county training school for the past six years. 

Supt. F. L. Witter, of Burlington, has been re- 
elected at a salary of $3,500. 

W. R. Bussewitz has been re-engaged as super- 
intendent at Horicon at $2,500. 

C. E. Hulten, superintendent ul Washburn, will 
return at a salary of $3,600. 

Fort Atkinson pays Supt. C. H. Miles $3,500 
next year. : 

Dodgeville pays Supt. T. 
$3,000. 

Prin. R. F. Lewis, at Mt.- Horeb, stays at $3,000. 

E. C. Gotham, of Mazomanie, has been elected 
to the superintendency at Sturgeon Bay. 

Fred G. Bishop, of Shawano, has been elected to 
the superintendency at Two Rivers for a three-year 
period—salary, $4,500, $5,000, $5,500. 

Prin. A. S. Hemmingway, of the Lincoln Ward 
school, Madison, takes the principalship of the 
Sauk County Training school at Reedsburg, at 
$3,000. 


Edgar Henderson 


THE TEACHER SITUATION IN MADISON 


Madison teachers, organized in the Madison 
Federation of Teachers and affiliated with the 


American Federation of Labor, served notice on 
the board of education last month that unless an 
increase in salary were granted, contracts for the 
coming year would not be signed. 

It is reported that increased salaries have been 
offered the teachers, but dissatisfaction is in the 
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air and the filling of vacancies now looks like a 
serious problem. The board has granted a total in- 
crease of $66,025, to be distributed according to 
efficiency, skill and experience, there being no fixed 
maximum or minimum salary. 

Many Madison teachers feel that they have not 
been offered salaries sufficiently large in compari- 
son with those of other cities in the state. 


- _ 


ZIMMERS TO BOISE, IDAHO 


Wisconsin is to lose one of its big educators in 
the person of Superintendent P. J. Zimmers, of 
Manitowoc, who goes to the headship of the Boise, 
Idaho, schools, at an initial salary of $6,000. Mr. 
Zimmers is a graduate of the Racine high school, 





SUPT, P. J. ZIMMERS 


Milwaukee normal, and has the degree of Master 
of Arts from the University of Wisconsin. His 
experience covers four years’ principalship at 
Horicon, one year superintendent at Berlin, six 
years at Kenosha, and the last ten years at Mani- 
towoc. 

In the educational field at large, Mr. Zimmers 
is known principally through the development of 
the socialized recitation in the Manitowoc schools, 
upon which subject he has published a book under 
the title, “Teaching Boys and Girls How to 
Study,” which has had a large circulation through- 
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SOMETHING NEW 


DUALIS TYPEWRITING 
puts energy into the student 
by the constant application of 
thought to action. The thought 
energizes action. The Dual use 
of thought and action gives the 
student power--that quiet power 
of accomplishment that distin- 
guishes the expert. Dualis Type- 
writing hitches an active mind 
and an active body to produce 
Typewriting Activity. 
DONT WAIT! 


WRITE! 


Lyons and Carnahan 


131 E. Twenty-third St. 
NEW YORK 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 














Salaries 


Summer vacation means no income 
for most of you teachers, living is out 
of proportion to your present income. 
We are in the business of helping 
teachers solve this difficult problem. 
Our plan is new and original. Stay 
at home to do it. Easy, pleasant 
work. Your own boss and pays well. 
Teachers who have tried it are rapidly 
signing up for this summer. We in- 
vite your inquiries. Our answer to 
your card will surprise and please you. 


Write today 
W. T. PHILLIPS & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


324 E. Third St. Washburn, Wisconsin 








Standard Classic Readers 


5 Volumes 








Each selection is particularly suitable for use in 
the grade intended and study helps are provided 
in the way of interesting introductions, biogra- 
phies and notes. 

Incidently, these readers furnish ample oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with those char- 
acters both of fact and fiction, which the pupils 
will come in contact most frequently in their 
later readings. 

In this series are found almost all of the stor- 
ies, poems and legends adapted to children of 
these grades. Added to these are, in the first, 
second and third books, dramatization and mem- 
ory gems; and in the fourth and fifth, historical 
readings and sketches of various industries. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FOURTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
18 Memorizing Selections, 2 Dramatic Selections, 
23 Two Line Memory Gems. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FIFTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
5 Dramatic Selections, 19 Memory Gem Selec- 
tions. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SIXTH YEAR 
PRICE SIXTY CENTS 
This volume contains 49 Literature Selections, 
6 Dramatic Readings, 9 Memory Selections. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SEVENTH Year 
PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 
This volume contains 25 Literature Selections, 
32 Selections on Myth, Legend, History and 
Biography, 3 Studies of Cotton Wheat and Corn 
respectively. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader EIGHTH Year 


PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 


The Literary selections in Part I of this vol- 
ume are of the best products of both American 
and British writers. Some of the most delight- 
ful gems of American literature are included. 

Part II contains selections designed to give 
the pupil a clearer understanding of the myths 
and legends of the ancients, because it furnishes 
the foundation upon which much of our later lit- 
erature and history are built. 

Part III contains industrial readings which 
| seaperes not only the march of scienlific progress, 

ut give due prominence to the human element 
of labor also. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Correspondence Solicited with Superintendents and Principals 
of Schools. Mention Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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out Wisconsin and the United States. 

While Mr. Zimmers’ fellow educators in Wis- 
consin regret his loss to the state, they recognize 
his promotion to a larger field, and congratulate 
Boise upon having secured such a leader for their 
publie schools. 


SOME WAGE SCHEDULES FOR NEXT YEAR 

The following schedules of salaries for 1920-21, 
were reported by superintendents before April 1, 
1920. Cities under 10,000: 


Mini- Maxi- 
mum. mum. 
Marshfield ..... Grades. .....: $1000.00 $1300 
SS * eae 1200.00 2100 
Menasha ....... Graves ...<... 1000.00 Shaw's 
Pes owner 1300.00 2000 
Reedsburg ..... Grades ...... 900.00 1035 
Paes. ere sy 1170.00 1575 
Ripon ......ee-6 GTAGOS 2.0... 1050.00 1300 
See 1200.00 1700 
Stoughton ..... Grades ......: 1000.00 1400 
i, a 1200.00 2000 
Two Rivers ....Grades ...... 1000.00 1309 
Jr.. 8.. ....«.< BZQR00 1300 
co) © gy, - nena nen 1200.00 1900 
Prairie du Chien.Grades ...... 900.00 1170 
Be oes se eu 1125.00 1575 
Hudson .s.s% b ASTROS 65.6 «6s 900.00 1000 
A ees 1225.00 1700 
Rice Lake ..... GTAGOS 22.05. 990.00 1350 
BER ib: ovale eck 1350.00 1800 
Brodhead ..... Soc 787.50 1053 
eS eee 1012.50 1820 
Peshtigo ....6s% Co | ee 855.00 990 
I Se 1035.00 1260 
Wauwatosa ....Grades ...... 1000.00 1600 
A Sena 1400.00 1800 
Grand Rapids...Grades ...... 900.00 1200 
ee < re 1100.00 1800 
Tomahawk .....Grades ...... 803.25 near. 
Grades: .....:. 900.00 
GPREBR gis. ois we 980.00 

BARS oe siits bats 1260.00 etalen 

Lake Géneva ...Grades, aver. . $1200 

H. &., aver. .. 1500 
Lake Mills ....Grades ...... 900.00 1200 
| 1S SRS 1200.00 1800 
Stevens Point ..Grades ...... 950.00 ee 
ee Si ee 1200.00 2100 
Kaukauna ..... ee: ee 1000.00 Sie 
BP A lac ead 1250.00 Seen 
BARBOPA 006.6 sia ve GPAROS: f4iscs5 1100.00 1300 
CO : See or 1300.00 1650 
Burlington .....Grades ...... 1030.00 1500 
RS Se 1200.00 1700 
New London ...Grades ...... 910.00 1000 
BSP ccs « 950.00 1100 
H..8.,.mo report. .:. 5% Bak ava 
BUENO) oss cidaae Grades ...... 1000.00 1300 
Ts Py. ese ts 1200.00 1700 


THE MONTHLY TEACHER MARKET LETTER 

For the last sixty days we have held to a mini- 
mum of $90 for county certificate people, $100 
for normal school graduates in city schools, and 
$125 for college graduates in high schools. By 
the year minimum, these figures are $810, $900, 
and $1,125 respectively. 


A careful survey of the teacher market and the 
more serious conditions observable as time goes 
on is a basis for a $10 increasé in all of these min- 
imums. ‘That is to say, the least which a country 
school teacher should have is $900, or $100 per 
month. The grade teacher in the city should have 
at least $110 per month, and the college graduate 
in the high school should have not less than $135. 

In another column is published schedules of sal- 
aries adopted in twenty-two cities of Wisconsin for 
next year. In most instances it will be noted that 
these salaries exceed the scale mentioned above. 

School boards are again warned against con- 
tracting at lower salaries than will stand up under 
that still higher scale which is bound to be found 
in effect next August. 

Among the class of teachers the most difficult 
to find are four year agricultural men. Their scale 
will go far above that for academic teachers, and 
such candidates will be able to command from 
$2,500 to $3,000, according to experience. 

There is one discouraging situation more notable 
the last month than ever before. It is the ex- 
pressed desire of many teachers, both men and 
women, to find occupation in the industrial world 
rather than to remain in the teaching profession. 

The executive positions in Wisconsin and nearby 
states are commanding higher salaries than usual. 
Superintendencies in the larger cities of the state 
are commanding from $4,000 to $5,000. 


DON’T FAIL TO SEND US YOUR NEW AD- 
DRESS FOR NEXT YEAR 


Subscribers are urged to notify the Journal just 
as soon as their address for next year has been 
definitely determined. By doing this now, you 
will be sure of your September Journal. We can 
not be responsible for issues of the Journal sent to 
your old address. The cost of printing material is 
too high now, and it must be conserved in every 
way. 

Superintendents are also requested to keep us 
advised of the change in membership of school 
boards. When new board members are elected, 
their names and addresses should be sent to us 
promptly, together with the names of the former 
members so that proper changes can be made on 
our subscription lists. 

In the case of normal school, county training 
school, and high school students who have sub- 
scribed, a postal should be sent us advising their 
permanent addresses for the school year 1920-21. 

Attention to the above details will greatly facili- 
tate our work here and insure our subseribers the 
service which they desire. 

When wealth is lost, nothing is lost; 

When health is lost, something is lost; 

When character is lost, all is lost! 
—German. 
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| Train Your Pupils in Silent Reading 


Do You Know 


| 1 That 99%of your pupils’ reading after leaving school will be silent reading? | 

2 That a large percentage of their failures in other subjects is due to failure to under- 
stand or properly interpret the printed page? ; 

3 That training in oral reading only will add little to their success in other school subjects 
and practically nothing to their pleasure outside of school? 








— | 
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Emma Miller Bolenius has prepared 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers 


To motivate silent reading and make children think. 


To lead them to read on their own initiative and to test their own progress in gaining | 
speed and content. 


3 To create for them new centers of interest. (Many subjects not included in other 
readers are here made interesting and comprehensible. ) 


4. To produce better results in oral reading. 


ai Lek 
| el 
Er 
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The three books, for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, are accompanied by an effective Teachers’ 
= Manual which presents a practical pedagogy of reading problems applied definitely to each lesson with 
an almost personal touch, for Miss Bolenius makes reading a pleasure to both teacher and pupils. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


: 2451-59 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois & 
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NEW GREGG PUBLICATIONS 
HUXLEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND ESSAYS, by Bradner Matthews 


A book that is a deligthful surprise. The scientist proves himself an entertaining and 
instructive writer. 


DICKEN’S BARNABY RUDGE, by Leo H. Vincent 


This fascinating and thrilling story of the Gordon Riots is a book that will be appre- 
ciated by every English class. 


STEVENSON’S STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYL AND MR. HYDE by Richard Burton 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF LINCOLN, by Altert Bushnell Hart 


THACKERY’S BARRY LYNDON, 
Edited by Charles E. Rhodes of Lafayette High School, Buffalo, New York. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, by Benedict D’Arion and George A. Gielly 
CUBA y LOS CUBANOS, (a Spanish Reader) ty E£. K. Mapes and F. M. de Velasco 


This book deals with the history and customs of Cuba. 
OUTLINES IN DICTIONARY STUDY, by Anna L. Rice, principal of Lincoln School, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, tu Mary Gusle 


(In three volumes for the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades). A new and better way for teach- 
ing mathematics. 


MANUAL TO JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, ty Marie Gugie 


Gives general instructions for teaching the above series. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 























New York 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Flag Day is June 14. 

Arbor and Bird Day is May 7. 

Decoration Day is Sunday, May 30. 

The N. E. A. meets at Salt Lake City, July 4-10. 

Plans for a new union high school are under 
way at Amherst. 

Lancaster is planning a new school building 
which will cost $175,000. 

The Modern Language Association of America 
has abandoned “simplified spelling.” 

A district high school will be erected at Den- 
mark, Brown county, at a cost of $40,000. 

The new high school building at Oconomowoe 
will cost $250,000 if present plans are carried out. 

Merrill has asked for $80,000 for school building 
purposes, in addition to the $140,000 already voted. 

Plans have been completed at Westfield for the 
erection of a high school building costing $75,000. 

Most of the county training schools of the state 
will conduct summer sessions beginning June 21. 

Have you arranged for those commencement 
clothes? Make them cheaper this year than ever 
before. 

More than 1,060 men and women enrolled in 
the Sheboygan night schools during the past six 
months. 

The first county health institute in Wisconsin 
was held at the Kau Claire County Training school 
on April 9. 

The faculty of the Manitowoe high school has 
barred sleeveless dresses and low-cut necks at the 
junior prom. 

An additional appropriation of $45,000 has been 
made for fittings for the new high school building 
at Waukesha. 

Racine county is awake to the need of consoli- 
dating many of its schools. Plans are in progress 


at Union Grove, Kansasville, Mygatt’s Corners and 
Caledonia. 
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The schools of North Milwaukee are planning 
the organization of a unit of the United States 
garden army. 

Tooth brushes and dental cream are distributed 
free to the school children of Milwaukee who can- 
not buy them. 

A training course for teachers of vocational sub- 
jects has recently been offered at the Milwaukee 
continuation schools. 

One hundred and eighty-four students were en- 
rolled the past year in the seven courses in the 
Antigo night schools. 

One of the most modern and complete grade 
school buildings in the northwest will be finished 
at Superior by July 1. 

Prin. M. C. Palmer, of the Columbia County 
normal, will leave the institution at the close of 
the present school year. 

Antigo is fortunate in having retained the servy- 
ices of fourteen out of sixteen teachers who were 
offered positions for the coming year. 

The sentiment of parents in Milwaukee is op 
posed to the proposed all-year school plan. It is 
not believed the change will be made. 

The New Lisbon high school has a military band 
consisting of forty boys. The band was organized 
and is directed by Principal J. E. Roth. 

The campaign of the Milwaukee teachers for 
higher salaries has been renewed, and the local or- 
ganization has voted to join the state drive. , 

A pageant entitled “Light,” will be given by the 
Milwaukee graded and high schools for the purpose 
of portraying the ideal system of education. 

The newly organized normal course for junior 
high school teachers at the Oshkosh normal school 
is the first full course of its kind in the state. 


A University of Wisconsin post of the American 
Legion has just been organized by students and 
faculty members who fought in the world war. 

Miss Isabelle King, a physical culture teacher 
in the Kenosha schools, was seriously injured re- 
cently as a result of leaping from a runaway horse. 

It is estimated that $2,589,500 is required for 
the coming vear to make all the necessary repairs 
and improvements in the Milwaukee school build- 
ings. 

The members of the Green Bay school board 
have authorized W. W. Theisen of the state de- 
partment, to make a complete survey of the public 
schools of the city. The survey began the first of 
May. 

“Social Surveys of Rural School Districts,” is 
the title of a bulletin issued by the College of Ag- 
riculture of the University of Wisconsin, urging 
teachers to make surveys of rural districts and 
“mobilize the intimate facts of farm life” for com- 
munity growth. 
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ALL NEW 


PREPARED TO HELP YOU 


Everything for the schools— Diplomas, General 
School Supplies, Scientific Apparatus. 





DIPLOMA DEPARTMENT 
Contains fully equipped lithographing and printing machinery. 
Catalogs 
“D’’—Catalogs of Diplomas for Schools, Academies, Colleges, Univer- 
ee Colleges, Correspondence Schools, Fire Departments, etc. 


Program and Invitation Samples. 
‘R’’—Certificates for Attendance, Home Work, Promotion, etc. 


GENERAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Including everything for operating schools efficiently. 
Catalogs 
“*4’’ Looseleaf Notebooks, Papers, Herberiums, Manuals, etc. 
“*5A"’—General School Supplies. Furniture, Charts, Maps, Globes, 
Blackboards, Crayon, Ink, Pencils. Dictionaries, Window Guards, Bells, 
Phonographs, Toilet Paper, Paper Towels, Playground Apparatus, Kin- 
dergartenSupplies, Registers, Records, Papers, Notebooks, County Sup- 
erintendents’ Supplies, etc. (98 pages.) 
“6’’—Heating Plants, Sanitary Drinking Fountains, Bubbling Cups, 
and Sanitary Closets. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS DEPARTMENT 
This department includes a modern and recently enlarged machine 
shop and thoroughly equipped chemical department. 
Catalogs 
Agricultural Apparatus and Supplies. 
8 - Biological Apparatus and Supplies. 
etic ODay ff he | Chemicals, Minerals and Salts. 
eh OE we “SS | ’’Laboratory Apparatus and Supplies for Physics and Chemistry. 
Text Book Lists 
_— Hoadley Physics Text and Manual. . 
“*F"’—Carhart and Chute “First Principals of Physics’’ and Chute 
Manual Apparatus. 
Other list for practically every text. 
Special Lists 
“S. L.””-State List of Apparatus for almost any state requirements. 
Write for list for your text. 
Laboratory Manuals 
“Ag. M.”"—Agricultural Manual by Hopt & Spafford. 
‘Pp. M.’’ Physics Manual by Davis. 
“P. G. M.””"—Physical Geography Manual by Bengston. 
Any of these publications will be promptly sent upon request. 
Send for Catalog and Order Now for Later Delivery. 


Give the manufacturer a chance to provide help, material, paper, 
parchment, plates, leather, etc., in time to SERVE YOU. 

Industrial conditions are not normal. Order four or five months 
ahead, and give the manufacturer a chance to have your orders completed 
and ready for shipment—when you say SHIP. 

Higher prices and disappointment wait on indecision and delay. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY _ "ing, WW. M. Welch Scien Company 
Manufacturers, Publishers, Importers and Exporters of School and Laboratory Supplies 
1512-14-16-18 Orleans Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Prin. Earle H. Wiesler, of the Hill school, Port 
Washington, has accepted the principalship of the 
Sheridan school, Sheboygan, for the coming school 
year. 

Mrs. Fred EF. Sutherland is the second woman 
ever elected to serve on the Janesville city school 
board. She was recently chosen by a large ma- 
jority. 

At a special school election in Beloit the people 
voted nine to six in favor of increasing teachers’ 
salaries. An extra appropriation of $75,000 is 
needed. 

A new boys’ trade school will be opened at Mil- 
waukee on May 17. About 4,100 boys will move 
from the old continuation school building to the 
new quarters. 

Word has been received of the death of Mrs. 
Vivian Maynard Mook, former teacher of biology 
and natural history at the South Division high 
school, Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee is seeking legislative aid to help pro- 
vide for the erection of two new gymnasiums for 
each of the six junior high schools. The necessary 
amount is $600,000. 

The scholastic standings of soldier bonus stu- 
dents in the College of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity have proved to be higher than those of 
the regular students. 

Miss Nina Vanderwalker of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal school, was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union at the convention in 
Topeka, Kansas, last month. 

Racine will have a new elective school board of 
seven members instead of eighteen commissioners 
who have served in the past. Women are eligible 
as members of the new board. 

At its first birthday held recently, the Teachers’ 
Club of La Crosse agreed that its gatherings had 
been successful in promoting a stronger feeling of 
fellowship between the teacher and the public. 

Language teachers from all parts of the state 
met at Madison on April 30 and May 1 in the 
seventh annual convention of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Modern Foreign Language Teachers. 

At a mass meeting of Burlington high schoo: 
girls, it was resolved that a simple stvle of dress 
should be adopted and a ban placed on silk hose, 
georgette and silk waists and high-heeled shoes. 

The Wisconsin State Federation of Labor has 
started a survey of the educational system of the 
state with a view to securing changes in common 
school curriculums desirable from the viewpoint of 
labor. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin is editor of a new twenty-five volume 
series known as “The Experimental Education 


Series,” which is being published by the Macmillan 
Company. 
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Cigarette smoking by high school boys has been 
condemned by the board of education of Waupaca, 
and pupils smoking within a block of the school 
grounds are subject to suspension or expulsion 
from school. 

The majority of teachers at Oconomowoc have 
refused to sign contracts for next year, objecting 
to the board’s method of calling each one into a 
private conference rather than standardizing sal- 
aries openly. 

Supt. John Kelly, of Dodge county, is urging 
superintendents to make contracts with teachers 
early since it is feared a number of small dis- 
tricts will not be able to secure teachers. Another 
field for consolidation. 

Twenty-three students will be graduated on 
June 5, from the Rock County Training school— 
not a very large number, when one remembers that 
Rock county is one of the most densely populated 
counties in the state. 

Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, well known in Wisconsin 
among teachers, has been elected president of the 
University of Minnesota, to succeed Marion Leroy 
Burton, who will be president of the University of 
Michigan after July 1. 

A body of 500 women, members of the Wisconsin 
League of Women Voters, has started an active 
campaign for increased salaries for public school 
teachers and equal pay for men and women teach- 
ers of equal qualifications. 

T'wo Rivers is asking that the new county train- 
ing school building be erected in that city instead 
of Manitowoe where the school has been held sine 
its foundation. At its last session the county 
hoard appropriated money for a new building. 

The Wisconsin state health congress met. last 
month in Milwaukee, under the auspices of the 
hvgiene department of the normal school, work- 
ing in co-operation with the United States social 
hvgiene bureau and the public health bureau. 

A lively movement for better school facilities is 
going on in Fond du Lac. Tt seems that the pub- 
lic needs a good deal of shaking up to realize the 
real conditions under which teachers are working. 
The erection of a new $600,000 high school build- 
ing is being urged. 

A meeting of teachers interested in the organi- 
zation of a state federation met at Milwaukee 
April 23-24, for the purpose of perfecting a state 
organization of teachers who are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. It is reported 
there are now eleven locals in Wisconsin. 

Ninety-five per cent of the teachers at Wausau 
have signed their contracts for next vear, accord- 
ing to Supt. S. B. Tobey. An increase of twenty- 
five per cent was granted the entire staff, and sal- 
aries at Wausau are now claimed to be higher than 
the average paid in other cities of the state. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A New Series 
“APPLIED ARITHMETICS” 


By N. J, Lennes, Prof. of Math., University of Montana and 
Frances Jenkins, Prof. of Elem. Education, University of 
Cincinnati 

The FIRST BOOK is intended to cover the work in the 
second, third and fourth grades. List price_____-------- $0.72 
The SECOND BOOK is intended to cover the work in 
the fifth and sixth grades. List price_____-..-..-..------ $0.80 


The THIRD BOOK is intended to cover the work in the 
seventh and eighth grades. List price_____.____--------- $0. 


The principles which have guided the authors in this 
Series may be grouped under three main headings. 

1. Selection and Organization of Subject Matter. 

2. Derivation and Application. 

3. Motivation. 
Presenting the subject from an entirely new angle. The or- 
ganization is so perfect and carefully graded that all the old 
time difficulties are swept away. The principles and tables 
are mastered through organized practice. Not only are all 
problems based on actual conditions of play, school, home and 
elementary business with which the child comes in actual 


contact, but they are suited to the respective grade for which 
the book is intended. 


Write for further information. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 

















Protect Your School Records 





UNDERWRITER SAFES 


Made in four sizes and two models 


The Parker Company 


Supply Department 


12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 











American History Stories 
By MARA L. PRATT 


Four volumes. Fully illustrated. 
Vol. I. 199 pp. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents 


Vol. I treats of the Colonial Period. In a suc- 
cession of spirited chapters the reader is told in 
vivid lines the story of the discovery and early 
settlements, of the gathering, formation and life 
of the Colonies. The Indian troubles, the re- 
ligious and the political troubles, the conflicts 
with nature, the habits and customs of that far 
off day, and the triumphant establishment of 
those great communities of national scope, the 
thirteen colonies, are clearly traced and brought 
within the apprehension and interest of the 
juvenile reader. 


Vol. II. 158 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents 


The causes of the Revolution are clearly im- 
pressed, and such salient features of the national 
and individual life as show the trend of progress 
in culture and industries, and especially of the 
great national awakening to conscious power as 
a great American community, fully capable of 
self support, once thoroughly united, and fully 
determined to resist all invasions of their rights, 
are graphically narrated and so vividly pictured 
as to fix in the young an intelligent view of the 
course of events during the period of the Revo- 
lution. Some of the more important topics of 
this book are the Behavior of the Colonists, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Boston Boys, Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Independence, Washington 
and the Army, ete., up to the Surrender of 
Cornwallis. 


ol. III. 178 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


In a concise, clear and happy manner the 
transformation from colonies to national exist- 
ence is faithfully sketched. as likewise are the 
several administrations from Washington to 
Buchanan. The varying fortunes of our country 
on land and sea and the marvelous progress in 
population, in commercial and industrial interests 
are set forth with all the spirit and attractive- 
ness of romance. 


Vol. IV. 178 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


While giving an authentic account of our great 
national struggle and of the general life of the 
nation during that period, the author clusters 
the recital and the interest about men, incidents, 
social characteristics, critical junctures and lo- 
calities with the skill and effectiveness of a 
dramatist. The youngest reader seems himself 
to be a living witness of this drama of humanity, 
and his absorption brands the story on his mem- 
ory and fires him with patriotic zeal. 


Grades 4, 5, 6. 


Educational Publishing Co., 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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A council of education, authorized by the board 
of education on the recommendation of Supt. R. 
W. Fairchild, was organized last month by the 
teachers of Fond du Lac. The idea of the council 
is to give teachers an opportunity to present plans 
or suggestions for the improvement of the schools. 


1 


The many friends of Superintendent C. E. 
Hulten, Washburn, will be glad to know that he is 
back at his post and making rapid gains toward 
complete recovery. Mr. Hulten expresses great ap- 
preciation of the many courtesies shown him by 
the Wisconsin educators during his recent illness 
at Cleveland. 

The faculty and students at the Milwaukee nor- 
mal school have taken to wearing overalls to 
classes, according to latest reports. “Dignity re- 
sides in the man and not in the clothes he wears,” 
says President Carroll G. Pearse. It is the plan 
to reduce the cost of an education by wearing 
simpler clothes. 

State Supt. C. P. Cary has notified the principal 
and the board members of the Ashland County 
Training school that the school will have to be 
moved to Mellen or to Ashland, or state aid will be 
withheld. The school is now maintained at But- 
ternut and the attendance is poor, due to the un- 
favorable location. 

The contest over the erection of a new high 
school building at Appleton has been settled by 
the board of education and the common council. 
Although the high school enrollment is 700 and 
the main building has a capacity for only 550, a 
new building will not be ereeted, and an addition 
to the present structure will take care of the over- 
flow. 

At the fecent conference of Rotarians in Wau- 
sau it was resolved that the club would pledge its 
aid in securing more than mere living wages for 
teachers, and a telegram was sent to Governor 
Philipp requesting that he include in his call for a 
special session of the legislature such recom- 
mendations as will insure the payment of adequate 
salaries to all educators in Wisconsin. 

The state board of education has authorized the 
purchase of. additional land for several of the nor- 
mal schools. At River Falls eleven acres of land 
are to be secured adjoining the present farm build- 
ings. ‘Two lots are to be added to the Superior 
normal school property. At Platteville additional 
buildings for the agricultural department are to 
be built at an estimated cost of $2,100. 


The state department has condemned some of 
the ward school buildings of La Crosse as unfit 
for use and will withhold some of the state school 
money which would otherwise be assigned to it. 
La Crosse has one of the finest high school build- 
ings in the state, but is deplorably behind the 
times in providing for its grade enrollment. The 


sum of $300,000 has just been voted to erect one 
new building. 

Ashland pulled off a little school row last mo:th 
when the school board of that city summarily asked 
the high school principal not to return the com- 
ing year. The result was a mighty remonstrance 
on the part of the people and high school students, 
the calling of a mass meeting, and the appointment 
of a special committee to smooth over affairs. This 
committee acted promptly, and all is now serene in 
the school circles of the northland city. 

Superintendent E. G. Doudna, of Grand Rapids, 
has produced a very interesting book under the 
title, “Our Wisconsin,” being a school history o! 
the Badger State, and published by the Eau Claire 
Book & Stationery Company. The book is a 
logical, authentic treatment of the history of the 
state, and fortunately omits the many wearisome 
details found in other books on the same subject, 
but at the same time the essentials are given. 

The district system of schools at Appleton, Wis- 
consin, is unique in that each of the. four 
districts in the city is governed by a separate 
board, each district making its own tax levy at its 
annual meeting. All the districts are under a gen 
eral board and the city superintendents, and have a 
practically uniform course of study and choice of 
text-books. Appleton and Port Washington are 
the only cities in the state to retain this divided 
system. 

A lively little political controversy over teachers’ 
pay is in progress at Oconomowoc. When the 
teachers requested an increase in salaries this year, 
it is said the board practically ignored their wishes. 
and added thirty minutes’ extra work each day for 
all teachers. The people of the district met and 
voted to override this and voted a resolution call- 
ing on the board to grant the raise. Nothing has 
been done, however, but with the people of the cit) 
behind the teachers, something surely will happen 
before very long. 

President John F, Sims, of the Stevens Point 
normal school, who is the state director of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has sent out an 
appeal for additional memberships in the national 
body. The idea back of this appeal is the effort 
of the National Education Association to secure 
the largest membership possible that its influenc: 
may be felt in raising the standard of educational 
work in this country. The active membership fee 
is $2.00. Superintendents and principals are re- 
quested to bring this matter to the attention o! 
their teachers. Further information may be se- 
cured by addressing Mr. Sims at Stevens Point. 


A negro was trying to saddle a fractious mule, when 
a bystander asked: “Does that mule ever kick you, 
Sam?” 

“No, suh, but he sometimes kicks where I’se jes’ 
been.”—The Legion Weekly. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PART-TIME EDUCATION 
FOR EMPLOYED PEOPLE 


(Continued from Page 157) 


terest of everybody, those who leave school early 
must be given further opportunity. Those who have 
their plans interfered with by unexpected responsi- 
bilities must be given a chance. Those who de- 
velop late must be given a chance. Those who 
start wrong and find it out on time must be given 
a chance. Those who have a chance and need as- 
sistance must be given help. Those who have had 
one chance and need another must be given it. 
The value even of those things we call our posses- 
sions depend upon such an enlightened policy. 

The wealth of our nation lies in its manhood and 
womanhood, not in some indirect, remote, and fan- 
ciful way, but positively, directly, and, in a way, 
susceptible of mathematical demonstrations. That 
nation prospers most that best conserves and de- 
velops its human element. There is in the upper 
field of Fig. 1, a whole homogeneous group of prob- 
lems that need to be organized together. The re- 
action upon the full-time school would be positive 
and beneficial. The group in this upper field that 
would come under the influence of the schools 
would develop into a force demanding support for 
education that could not be withstood. Full-time 
schools will be both better, and better supported, 
when part-time schools are more adequately and 
universally organized. 

Preparation is itself service. Preparation is patriot- 
ism.—M. N. Todd. 
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The Aldine Books 


Readers--New edition, through the 
fifth grade. 

Spellers--Four book and two book 

| editions. 

Language Books--three book series. 


Teachers’ Manuals accompany all 

these texts, invaluable for teachers 
of long or of short experience. Charts, 
Cards, and other helps are provided 
for reading in the lower grades. 











More Aldine Books were sold during the 
past year than ever before since their publi- 
cation. This is because they are distinctive, 
| made by expert and world-known authors, 
and based on original ideas, worked out and 
proved thoroughly before put into book form. 





We invite correspondence 


Newson & Company 


623 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Illinois 
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New York Wants You! 


On April 24 the legislature voted 
THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


for additions to the present salaries of school 
teachers, giving 


$400 TO $600 INCREASE 


next year over the large salaries this year. This 
makes New York state salaries THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD. 

New York wants 2,000 teachers from other 
states fit to earn them. Liberal recognition of 
credentials. Write at once. 


School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











PINE NEEDLES 


Long-Leaf Pine Needles for Baskets, Trays 

and all Art weaving. Better than Reed. 

Beautifully illustrated booklet of instruc- 

tions free. Per lb, 70c 

Do you know ‘‘Enamelac”’ and ‘‘Permodello>”’ 
THE PRANG COMPANY 

1922 Calumet Ave.,Chicago. 30 Irving Place, N.Y. 




















For Better Communities 
Modern playgrounds and proper equipment mold 


today’s growing and playful children into vigorons, 
healtful men and women. 





Builders for 50 years of every variety of gymnasium apparatus for 
men, the Medart Company has naturally been fitted for leadership 

-which it has always taken and held—in furthering the playground 
movementand developing playground equipment of the highest type. 


Write for catalogue “L’’ on your letterhead 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MARK L. CROUSE, District Representative 
549 W. Washington Blvd , Chicago, Ill. 
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MAY << 


{ This is the month to enroll for next year! 

§ This year go after that position in a business- 
like way. 

¢ Name your salary and let PARKER attend to 
the business end of the deal--then it is up to him 
to get it. 

§ He’s done it for thousands of others in the last 
17 years--why not tor you? 

§ Write for our Registration Form today-its free! 


Che Parker Ceachers’ Agency 


No. 12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











A NewPilan for Teaching Community Civics 


Combining economy and efficiency and secu-cing the deep and abiding interest of both teachers and 
pupils.~ The great success of our Loose Leaf Outlines of Geography suggests the same treatment of 
Community Civics. It has succeeded beyond our highest expectations, and won the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of both educators and students. 


OUTLINES OF COMMUNITY CIVICS 
By Maud Elma Kingsley, A. M., Frank Herbert Palmer A. M. 


ELEMENTARY: 
OUTLINE 1 For Towns and Rural Schools, 25 cents OUTLINE 2 For Cities, 25 cents 


ADVANCED: 
OUTLINE 3 For both Towns and Cities, 25 cents 
(Loose Leaf Covers, punched and eyeletted to receive the Outlines, 20 cents) 
The aim of these Outlines is to select the facts that are really essential, aid the pupil in acquiring a 
tirst hand knowledge of his own community and country, and make him conscious of his responsibility 
for the common welfare. 
The pupil is encouraged to collect information, pictures and printed matter, relating to his community 
life. This can be gathered from local papers and magazines, town reports, photographs, post cards, 
ete. Original sketching and composition work is encouraged. The material gathered is fastened with 
the Outlines, within the Loose-leaf covers for permanent preservation. It is first discussed in the class 
and approved by the teacher. The plan gives scope for originality and stimulates ambition. It corre- 
lates with language work, drawing, history, and other subjects. 
The Outlines are sufficient, without any textbook for the pupil. The teacher should have one or two 
Civics text books for reference. The plan is thus distinctly economical. Send for circulars giving 
more detailed information. 


The Palmer Company, Educational Publishers 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., (Home Office) Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 























